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IMPORTANT FEATURES OF 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY 


FOR JULY. 


THE EVOLUTION OF WOOL SPINNING AND 
WEAVING, By S. N. D. Nortu. An interesting 
chapter in “ The Development of American Industries ” 
Series. Illustrated. 


MAN AND THE GLACIAL PERIOD. By Prof. G. F. 
Wricut. Concerning important discoveries of the 
past two years. Illustrated. 

SANITARY IMPROVEMENT IN NEW YORK. By 
Gen. Emmons CLark. A record of a quarter-century’s 
labors for the public health. 

OUR AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 
By Prof. C. L. Parsons. How they were founded and 
what they are doing for the farmers. 


Tue Cotors or Letters, by Pres. David Starr Jordan. 

DEPORTMENT OF SAvAGE NeGROES, by Paul Reichard. 

PottEN: Its Development and Use (illustrated), by 
Joseph F. James. 

Tue METEORITIC Hyporuesis, by J. Ellard Gore. 

A CominGc SOLUTION OF THE CURRENCY QUESTION, 
by Charles S. Ashley. 

ScrENTIFIC DREAMS OF THE Past, by Albert de Rochas. 

ANIMAL AND PLantT Lore, IV, by Mrs. Fanny D. 
Bergen. 

HoFrFrp1noc’s OUTLINES OF PsyCHOLOGY. 

THE QUIANGANES OF Luzon, by F. Blumentritt. 

On THE WINGS OF THE WIND. 

SkEeTcH oF GreorGE CATLIN, with Portrait. 

EpitTor’s TABLE; LITERARY NoTICcEs ; POPULAR Mis- 
CELLANY ; NOTES. 





50 cents a number. $5.00 a year. 


Subscriptions are received by all booksellers, or may be 
sent directly to the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO.,, 


1, 3 and § Bond Street, New York. 





APPLETON’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Appletons’ General Guide to the United States 


and CANADA. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. In three 

separate forms, I2mo : 

ONE VOLUME CoMPLETE. Morocco tuck, flexible, $2.50. 

NEw ENGLAND AND MIDDLE STATES AND CANADA. One vol. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES. One vol. Cloth, $1.25. 


Appletons’ Canadian Guide-Book. A Complete 
Hand-book of information concerning Eastern Canada and New- 
foundland. For the Tourist and Sportsman. By CHARLEsG. BD. 
RosBerTs. With Map and numerous Illustrations. 1I2mo. $1.25. 


Appletons’ Hand-Book of American Summer 
RESORTS. With Maps, Illustrations, and Table of Railroad 
Fares. Large 12mo. Paper, 50 cents. 


An American Geological Railway Guide. Giv- 
ing the Geological Formation along the Railroads, with Altitude 
above Tide-water, Notes on Interesting Places on the Routes, and 
a Description of each of the Formations. By JAMES MACFARLANE, 
Ph.D., and more than Seventy-five Geologists. Second Edition, 
1890. 426 pages, 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 


RECENT FICTION. 





THE THREE MISS KINGS. 


By ADA CAMBRIDGE, author of ‘My Guardian.’ No. 75, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
A novel by one of the brightest of the Australian writers who are now claiming 


ublic attention. A gracefully written story of Australian life, which is certain to 
old the reader’s interest. 


CONSEQUENCES. 


By EGERTON CASTLE. No. 74, Town and Country Library. 
Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 
“It is a real pl to w a new novelist who shows both promise and 
rformance. . - The work is distinguished by verve, by close and wide ob- 
servation of the Lp and cities of many men, by touches of a reflection which is 
neither shallow nor charged with the ap eer and suits of weightiness; and in many 
ways, not least in the striking end, it is decidedly original.’’"—Saturday Review. 


FROM SHADOW TO SUNLIGHT. 


By the MARQuIs OF LorNg, author of ‘ Love and Peril,’ ‘A Story of the 
Far Northwest,’ etc. The second story in Appletons’ Summer 
Series. 16mo. Half cloth, with specially designed cover, 50 cents. 


TOURMALIN’S TIME CHEQUES. 


F, ANSTEY, author of ‘Vice Versa,’ ‘The Giant’s Robe,’ etc. 
Appletons’ Summer Series. 16mo. Half cloth, 50 cents, 


“The author’s ingenuity has never been more us than it is in this 
account cf Peter Tourmalin’s investment in the Bank of Time. The idea is wholly 
novel, and the story is quite equal to ‘ Vice Versa’ and ‘ The Tinted Venus ’—many 
will say it is better than either.’’— Philadelphia Bulletin. 

oe: h cheque is for several laughs to any one with any sense of humor. 
The book is as full of the unexpected as any of its predecessors from the same pen, 
and contains as many ‘situations ’ as a good comedy.” —N. Y. Herald. 


I2mo. 





For sale by all booksellers, er will be sent by mail, on receipt of 
price, by the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON. & CO., 


New York, 
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Books to Take With You. 


ARLO BATES’S BOOK O’ NINE 
TALES. 

MARGARET CROSBY’S BOOK OF 
STORIES. 

A QUESTION OF LOVE. A Swiss 
Story. 

EMILY DICKINSON’S POEMS. 

URSULA, and THE LILY OF THE 
VALLEY. Balzac. 

GEORGE MEREDITH’S ONE OF 
OUR CONQUERORS. - 

MRS. BRUSH’S INSIDE OUR 
GATE. 

A WOODLAND WOOING. 
Eleanor Putnam. 

GEORGE SAND’S NANON, and 
THE BAGPIPERS. 

ALBRECHT, and A LAD’S LOVE. 
By Arlo Bates. 

MISS BROOKS. By Eliza O. White. 

OLIVE SCHREINER’S DREAMS, 
and STORY OF AN AFRICAN 
FARM. 

KNIGHT’S IDYLLS OF THE 
FIELD, and BY LEAFY WAYS. 
RICHARD JEFFRIES’ THE 
GAMEKEEPER AT HOME, and 
WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN 

COUNTRY. 

MRS. MOULTON’S IN THE GAR- 
DEN OF DREAMS. 

ONE SUMMER’S LESSONS IN 
PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. 
Told in the form of a story for young 
people. By Mrs. Brush. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
ROBEKTS BROS., Publishers, Boston. 


F. B. Lippincott 
Company 


HAVE YUST ISSUED: 


Captain Blake. “Xow Mies Bord. By 


S.A. Author of ‘ The Colonel’s Daughter,” 
** Marion’s Faith,”’ etc. With Illustrations. 1amo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Quita. By Ceci. Dunstan, author of ‘The 


ty.” The latest issue in LipPin- 
cotr’s Serms or Serecr Novets. Cloth 
cents ; paper, 50 cents. 


The Old Navy and The New. 


By Rear-Apmirat Daniet Ammen, U.S.N. With 
an Appendix of Personal Letters from General 
Grant. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 


Tables for the Determination 


OF MINERALS. By Persitror Frazer. Third 
Edition. Entirely Rewritten. 12mo. Roan, $2.00. 


By 
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*,* For Sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the 
Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market St., - Philadelphia. 


Best Art at Smallest Outlay. 


Signed artists’ proofs of the best Etchings 
costing with tasteful frame from $10 to $80. 
Freperick KepreL & Co., of Paris and 20 
East 16th Street, New York, have just issued 
their illustrated descriptive Catalogue (No. 8). 
It will be mailed on receipt of ro cents in 

tage stamps. Also high-class water colors. 
itors are always welcome to call and exam- 
ine these pictures 








Charles Scribner's Sons’ 
NEW BOOKS. ~ 


Taxidermy and 
Zoological Collecting. 


AComplete Handbook for the Amateur Taxidermist, 
Collector, Osteologist, Museum-Builder, Sportsman 
and Traveler. By Ww. T. Horwnapay, author o! 
” oe Years in the Jungle.” Ilustrated. 8vo, $2.50 
net. 

, The first complete manual that has appeared in Eng- 
lish, written by an expert, and containing everything 
that the practical worker wants on the art of collecting, 
a and mountiog animals, fishes, birds, reptiles, 
=e of allkinds. It is written in a lively, entertaining 
e 


Mrs. Burnett’s 
Earlier Stories. 


Two Series, each r2mo, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 

In the First Serigs are included three of Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s Eartier Strorigs, ‘‘Lindsay’s Luck,” ‘* Miss 
Crespigny, and “ Theo.” In the Seconp Serigs are, 
* Kathleen,” and ‘‘ Pretty Polly Pemberton.” ** Each 
of these narratives has a distinct spirit, and is told not 
only with true art, but with deep pathos.” —Boston Post. 


0s. 
The Science of Language. 
Founded on Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution 
in 1861 and 1863. By Prof. F. Max Mutter. With 
— rom new plates. 2 vols., cr., 8vo, 
00. 
This reissue of Prof. Muller’s great treatise is virtu- 
ally a new work, the author having incorporated the 
results of the la est investigation in the science, adding 
much new matter, and rewriting many pages. 


On Newfound River. 
A STORY. By Tuomas Netson Pace. 12mo, $1.00. 
“No better novel of its kind has been issued of late 
ears. It abounds in shrewd sketches of character, and 
as a plot that steadily engages attention, while its in- 
cidents, although exciting, are not overdrawn. It 
should be read by every one who wishes to get a pleas- 
ant view of Virginia before the war.”"—Boston Satur- 
day Evening tte. 


Color Studies and 3 
A Mexican Campaign. 


By T. A. JANvigR. 1amo, clo., $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
“ The style is bright, piquant, and hic, and the 


i are full of humor and originality.” Boston Trav- 
eller. 


Rudder Grangers Abroad, 
AND OTHER STORIES. By Franx R. Stockton, 

ramo, cloth, $1.25 ; paper, 50 cents. 

“A Freee of Mr. Stockton’s characteristic stories. 
The Rudder Grangers are old friends whom it is a 
pleasure to meet, and Pomona’s adventures abroad go 
straight to every heart.” —Philadelphia Times. 


Gallegher, 
AND OTHER STORIES. By Ricuarp Harpinc 
Davis. r2mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
“ The candor, humor and freshness of these stories. 
alluring. There is a finish that is 
'rench masters.’"—Brooklyn Times. 


Zadoc Pine, 
AND OTHER STORIES. By H.C. Bunwer. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 


are suggestive 
of the 


nial, He has 


“ The author is ae healthy, and Js 
t ski!l and 


knowledge of things and character, an 
good taste in narration.” —Brooklyn £. 


Spain and Morocco. 
Studies in Color. By H. T. Finck. 1amo, $1.25. 
‘“We have but one fault to find with Mr.Finck‘s book, 
namely, that it is not longer. Of such books of travel 
we are never likely to have too many.”-NV. Y. Tribune. 


American Leads at Whist. 
With Directions for Play. By FisHzr Ames. 16mo, 
paper, 25 cents. 
Mr. Ames gives in a very compact form’ the rules for 
the important leads and other plays at whist, according 
to the American system. 


Same Author. Second Edition.—Practica. Guips 
to Wuist. 16mo, 75 cents. 
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*,*Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743-745 BROADWAY New York. 





Charles Scribner's Sons’ 
NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FOR BAEDEKER'S GUIDES AND THE PUB- 
LICATIONS OF T. & T. CLA®K OF EDIN- 
BURGH. HEADQUARTERS FOR BOHN'S LI- 
BRARIES, MURRAY'S AND OTHER GUIDE 
BOOKS, MUSICAL LITERATURE, AND ALL 
THE NEWEST ENGLISH BOOKS. SPECIAL 
ORDERS SENT WEEKLY. 


Jenny Lind, the Artist. 


A Memoir of her early Art-Life and Dramatic Career, 
1820-1851. From original Documents, Letters, 
MS., Diaries, etc. By H.S. Hotianp and W. S. 
Rocxstro. Uniquely illustrated. 8vo, 2 vols., $7.50. 
The career of the great Swedish singer is ry! de- 

scribed in these two volumes, which bring to light 

many new and interesting facts about her. he 
work includes accounts of the singer written by the 

Queen and by Madame Schumann, gives the 

cadenzas which she employed and her correspondence 

with Mendelssohn. It is a book that will delight 
every music-lover and every lover of good biography. 


The Childhood and Youth of 
Charles Dickens. 


tive Notes, and Elucidations, from his 
and Letters. By Rosert Lancron, with 
82 illustrations, initial letters, etc. r2mo, $1.75. 
Every Dickens-lover will heartily thank the author 
of this volume for the many new facts which-he has 
gathered, at a great ex) iture of pains and labor, 
about the childhood and youth of their hero. Mr. 
Langton writes com qmore, and the ler cannot 
help Caring his enthusiasm over his new and highly 
interesting discoveries. Altogether it isan admirably 
full portrait of the early days of Dickens. 


Some French and Spanish Men 
of Genius. 


By Josern Forster. Author of ‘‘ Four Great 

Teachers.” Crown 8vo, $2.50. 

Contents : — Marivaux — Voltaire — Rousseau — 
Diderot — Beaumarchais — Mirabeau — Danton — 
Robespiere, and the Convention—Beranger — Victor 
Hugo — Eugene Sue and Zola — Cervantes and Lope 
de Vega — Calderon. , ° 


Essays on French Novelists. 


By Gzorce SaintssurY. Crown 8vo, $2.00, 

Contents :--The Present State of the French Novel 
—Hamilton—Lesag—A Study of Sensibility— _ 
Dumas —Gautier—Sandeau—Feuillet— Flaubert—Mur- 
ger—Cherbuliez. 

The author has made a s) study of the more 
recent French ists and their works, and his papers 
are instructive and entertaining in the extreme. 


Essays in English Literature. 


1780-1860. By Georce Saintssury. Crown 8vo, 
$2.00. 





With Ret: 
Books 





iain hake  xinte Po Ofies on ibbe— 
— Sy mith — Jeffrey — Hazlitt —Moore— 
Leigh Hunt— caeck-WhaenDe Quincey Hart— 
Praed—Borrow. 

In these essays Mr. Saintsbury presents portraits and 
a critical estimate of the work of a p of writers who 
exercised a great influence upon literature in the first 
half of this century. 





New Volume in the Contemporary 
Science Series. 


The Evolution of Marriage 
and of the Family. 
By Cu. LETOURNEAU. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.25. 

Previously issued :—The Science of 
Fairy Tales. Manual Training. Elec- 
tricity in Modern Life. The Origin of 
the Aryans. The Evolution of Sex. 
Physiognomy and Expression, The 
Village Community. Evolution and 
Disease, The Criminal. Sanity and 
Insanity. Hypnotism. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent upon 
receipt of advertised price. Detailed list of our 
regular stock will be sent on application. 
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Literature 
‘“‘ The Century Dictionary.” Vol. V.* 


THE FIFTH VOLUME of ‘The Century Dictionary,’ now 
rapidly drawing to its completion, is devoted almost en- 
tirely to the fertile letter S and its twenty thousand chil- 
dren. The numerous offspring of this sibilant fill nearly 
716 pages quarto, and the wealth of illustration keeps excel- 
lent pace with the variety of material. Twenty parts of the 
encyclopedic work are now ready, and only four or five re- 
main to complete the undertaking, unique in its way, ex- 
haustive in some directions, a triumph of the printer's art, 
and, though of course not comparable to Murray’s Diction- 
ary in etymological exactness, or in fullness or historic con- 
tinuity of quotation, yet far surpassing it and any other Eng- 
lish dictionary in definitions and in general inclusiveness. 
Murray, after a score or more of years, has reached only to CL; 
‘ The Century ’ in eight or ten is turned out almost complete. 
As working dictionaries therefore the two cannot be compared 
at all, any more than a sculptured head can be compared to 
a statue complete in nearly every detail. Murray is, so far, 
a mighty fragment, full of promise and precision, wrought 
on by innumerable fingers not always harmonizing in aim, 
a coéperative intellectual undertaking among the most gi- 
gantic ever begun. The successive parts show infinite 
chiselling and elaboration and are the offspring of an entire 
Philological Society laboring with united effort to present a 
specimen of a perfect work by slow parturition, unhurried, 
experimental, almost hesitating. When finished it will re- 
semble the dream that Phidias dreamt of carving Mt. Athos 
into an image of Alexander the Great. 

The American enterprise is colossal too, but it is practical 
and practicable, for the present generation, not for future 
ages. The scale of its work can be perceived in Vol. V., 
which devotes seven-eights of its 800 pages to a single letter 
and reaches the 6oooth page of the progressive work. 6500 
pages were promised for the whole work at the start, and 
STROYL only has been reached. Seven full letters remain to 
be treated, besides the remnant of S. Whether all these can 
be crowded into a single volume remains to be seen. Typo- 
graphically this dictionary needs to be compared with Littré 
or with the new Darmesteter-Hatzfeld only for an instant to 
show its enormous superiority. ‘The French printers can do 
everything except—print. 
of the three fascicules of the French dictionary last men- 
tioned: the type is nervously fine, diminutive one might say, 
—almost agate indeed: consequently trying in a high degree 
to the already much-tried eyes of students. Littré is pale, 
on a thin paper full of shadows, almost destitute of discrim- 
inating types, poor in its paragraphing, and admirable alto- 
gether only in the Oriental Supplement of Devic. The fright- 
ful size and weight of the six quarto volumes make it nec- 
essary almost to attach each to a crane and pulley to elevate 
it within reach of the eye; and to use it almost daily, as we 
have done for years, necessitates a semi-circle of patent dic- 
tionary-holders about the user if he is not to be crushed to 


* The Century Dictionary. Vol. V. (S. to Stroyl.) Edited by W. D. Whitney. 
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a jelly under the mass. Ultimately such a dictionary will 
have to be thrown on phonographic cylinders and made to 
ring out its definitions by the pressure of an electric button. 
The volumes of ‘ The Century’ are happily more manageable; 
for though bulky, they can be easily lifted, easily handled, 
and their contents rapidly explored by means of the numer- 
ous aids to the eye with which the pages abound. American 
printing as displayed here is like American novel-writing as 
explained by Mr. Howells: it is the perfection of common- 
sense, the outcome of an instinct hungering for clearness, in 
love with subtlety and refinement indeed, but not sacrificing 
more precious things to it: brilliant and clarifying as the 
thin, radiant atmosphere of America now transmuting itself 
into a sort of psychological characteristic of the whole 
people. 

Among the 20,000 and more words in this nineteenth 
letter and fifteenth consonant of the English language it 
would be difficult to select individuals for special remark, 
Naturally the great standard words are those most carefully 
discussed—‘ shaken to pieces,’ as the word means, and then 
re-integrated in a descending series from the older and 
obsolete uses to those immediately modern. Such words 
are stand, see, so, say, seek, sake, same, some, scale (six columns 
in the various forms), sea, screw (three columns), step, story, 
state, spread, sponge, spend, sound (five columns), smooth, etc. 
Each of these is a long article with numerous sub-divisions 
fortified by quotations that may be easily verified (pace 
the spiteful article by one Mayhew in a recent Englische 
Studien). A vast amount of accurate historical and arche- 
ological lore is contained as usual under the words con- 
nected with history, antiquity, legislation, the arts, her- 
aldry, and philosophy. We have had occasion to examine 
critically hundreds of definitions in the first volume of 
the Dictionary, in these departments, hand in hand with 
the authorities, and it is but seldom that we have detected 
an error. Sometimes, as in the account of the Colosseum, 
the statement of dimensions has differed a few feet from 
those given in the latest edition of Smith (1891). Now and 
then ari important meaning has not been recorded, as, under 
Castilian, its acceptation in the sense of the ‘ purest Span- 
ish.” In ancient Prosody its definitions diverge a good deal 
from those given in the standard Latin and Greek gram- 
mars. And in the Phonetic department, under the separate 
letters, we miss some of the characteristic nomenclature of 
the newer English schools. But such points do not materi- 
ally injure the accuracy and completeness of a work now 
almost universally recognized as the best of its kind in ex- 
istence, and the carping of the English critic is of the kind 
of those who love to listen to their own voices. Kluge, for 
example, who indulges in all sorts of theoretical and specu- 
lative ‘roots,’ is held up as a model of scientific method 
to the etymologists of ‘ The Century Dictionary,’ while Prof. 
Whitney is coarsely berated by an Oxford parson who 
‘lisps in etymologies ’ for the etymologies come ! 





& 
“Stories of Old New Spain” * 

THE ELEMENTS of romance that embroider the Spanish 
civilization of the Southwest are numerous and striking. 
The antique pueblos are there with their mysteries: the cliff- 
dwellers still cling to inaccessible heights and look down 
upon the nineteenth century with enigmatic eyes; Spanish | 
conquest and conguistadores have left behind old cathedrals 
and picturesque missions and the remnants of complex 
Mexican life with all its bronzed and golden tints hung in 
tatters on the hazy plains. A beautiful landscape mould- 
ed in heroic proportions, full of inexplicable sentiment, sad 
with a mystical melancholy that has been brooding over it 
for generations, and full of evidences of peoples vanished 
or vanishing from the face of the earth, lies crowded with 
incident and drama at the hand of the artist—a Phoenix 
waiting reincarnation at the end of its 500 years, All 


Stories of Old New Spain. By T. A. Janvier. $x. D. Appleton & Co. 
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the borderland of Texas and Mexico, of Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, of New Mexico and the Rio Grande abounds in fila- 
ments ready to be woven into a rich design. Poetry, his- 
tory, association, hoary age, contrasting modes of life, high- 
ly developed individualities await the romance writer who 
shall come along and cast a masterful glance over the 
scenery of the region and, closing the physical eye, re- 
produce it as Hawthorne has reproduced and transfigured 
New England. 

Mr. Janvier in his neuvaine of tales from ‘Old New 
Spain ’ has broken ground in this fascinating soil and sown 
seed that well may bear excellent and abundant fruit. It 
is a pity only that his tone is so dominantly tragic, that 
his conclusions are almost invariably fierce and homicidal. 
True, it is a land of fierceness, of homicides, of tragedy, 
but there are elements of joy in it too, and humor and 
bright burlesque. One singularly powerful story like that 
of ‘Saint Mary of the Angels’ is enough fora brief book of 
this kind, a story whose commonplace beginning works grad- 
ually up to a dramatic and brilliant end. The others we 
would fain have had tender or descriptive, idyllic or pas- 
toral rather than tropically passionate. ‘The Flower of 
Death ’ is unique in its way, and is a remarkable example 
of the way in which the ancestral yeast can work in a weak 
nature, and assert itself with a power and malignity well- 
nigh unendurable. Mr. Janvier’s stories generally circle 
round the various points of contact between invading 
Americanism and retreating or resisting Mexican life. 
Railroad builders or engineers and adventurers from the 
States enter the quiet Mexican towns and fall in love with 
the tawny Mexican girls already betrothed to their tawnier 
caballeros. Aggressive modernism, in its most defiant shape, 
thus clashes with a sluggish yet saturnine civilization full 
of elements of Roman stoicism which its Indian streak has 
only strengthened. The result is many thrilling situations 
thrillingly wrought out. 





John Boyle O'Reilly * 

A MOST winning personality passed from among men in 
the flesh when the poet, writer, orator, editor, and athlete, 
O’Reilly gave up the spirit. Men of all creeds and nation- 
alities delighted to honor the man, no matter how they may 
have regarded his opinions. One Calvinistic Congregational 
clergyman, we remember, could not understand how one 
who had been once a referee in an athletic contest requir- 
ing the use of the fists could be so honored; but his brother, 
ah editor of the most orthodox sheet in Boston, immediate- 
ly pleaded his magnetic and unselfish character, and his 
passionate love for truth and beauty as well as for out-door 
manly sports. By his fellow-Irishmen he was almost idol- 
ized, yet he won also the loving regard and highest intel- 
lectual appreciation of the leaders of literary Boston. His 
marvellous experiences in camp and regiment, civil and 
military life, in prison and on ship, amid the solitudes of 
‘nature and the gush of great cities, gave him a many-sided 
interest in man akin to that so noticeable in Franklin. He 
certainly labored for the good of his fellowmen. He was 
an intense lover of liberty and a glowing admirer of his na- 
tive Celtic race. The study of its history, literature and 
traditions was with him almost a religion, and with Celtic 
ardor and enthusiasm he labored to have in the Public Li- 
brary an alcove devoted to books on his favorite subject. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that this project, which would 
have served as the noble monument of a beautiful life, may 
not be given up. 

In lieu of what is, perhaps, yet to come in the new and 
splendid edifice on Copley Square, already under roof, we 
have a handsome and portly memorial volume of nearly 
eight hundred pages. It contains his complete poems and 
speeches, and has an introduction by Cardinal Gibbons. 
The biography is one to stir the pulse, and is from the pen of 
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his successor in the editorial chair of Zhe Pilot, the organ 
of the Roman Catholic people in New England, Mr. James 
Jeffrey Roche. Incidentally the theme furnished a graphic 
outline of the ‘Irish Question,’ while the poems, true out- 
gushings of soul, and rich with light, fire, faith, hope, sym- 
pathy and love, are too well known to need criticism or 
characterization here. The book in mechanical outfit, and 
in its rich mass of enkindling thoughts, fine literary form, 
salt of wit and pathos of feeling, is a worthy monument to 
one of the best of Irish-Americans. 





A Ride to the King of Zion * 

So THANKFUL were the British gentlemen who constituted 
‘the Government ’ at being able to scuttle out of Egypt suc- 
cessfully, that they wished to reward liberally all who helped 
them to clear out. King John of Abyssinia kindly treated 
the British garrisons and kept his part of the treaty. There- 
upon, Lord Salisbury and his colleagues decided to present 
him, his son, and his chief generals with specimens of 
British handiwork in the shape of swords. They were to 
be carried to the African highlands in the name of the 
Queen. A naval officer who, by his portrait, seems to 
have the nose and chin which betoken long-headedness and 
decision, as well as the eyes which take cheerful views of 
things in general, was selected as bearer and deliverer of 
the goods. Towards Christmas, 1885, Mr. F. Harrison 
Smith was selected to visit this nation of people who are, 
traditionally speaking, Christians. 

Mr. Smith seems to have had an unusually good time 
and to have enjoyed himself hugely. His is a sunny story, 
without anything terrible or blood-curdling in it; and, in- 
deed, without any episode out of the common. He gives 
us, as usual, the average Englishman’s account of his equip- 
ment, purchases and details of preparation. A chapter is 
devoted to his routine journey to Cairo, and thence to Suez, 
Suakin, and Massowah. Chapter IV. brings the reader to 
the beginning of the journey across the level desert and up 
to the Abyssinian plateau, where the author had a taste of 
those mighty rains which, in this lumpy part of Africa, 
mean torrents, and in Egypt mean calm overflow of the 
Nile. Over the mountains and through the passes, the 
canny Englishman rides and walks, giving advice at every 
few pages as to what kind of ointment the Abyssinian 
tourist should carry for the anointing of his lips in the 
dry air, or otherwise warning his successors what to avoid 
and what to foresee. His pages demonstrate that the moral 
character of the mule is much the same on African high- 
lands as on the Erie Canal, while human nature, as de- 
scribed in the text-books of theology and anthropology, is 
remarkably the same in the African highlands as elsewhere. 
The universal propensity of man to revert to the habits 
of the flea and bite his victims and relieve them of blood, 
or its equivalent, treasure, is clearly manifest in Abyssinia 
as in the ‘right little, tight little island’ where every one 
will take a tip. Indeed, many of our traveller’s exclama- 
tions and remarks are much like the Psalmist’s, both as to 
comment and objurgation.. Finally, arrived at the big hut 
or palace in which King John lives, the presentation of the 
swords was made without much ceremony. 

After sojourning nine days inside of a stockade, and in a 
tent furnished by this ‘ King of Zion,’ as he is called by the 
natives, the author was clothed in the fearful and won- 
derful attire of the ‘Order of Solomon. After many ex- 
pressions of goodwill from the monarch, he departed unto 
his own country by another way. Finally, without striking 
adventures, he emerged from the Sheol of varied discom- 
forts into the Englishman’s paradise—the club with officers, 
wine and cigars. In an appendix are given with annotations 
the itinerary and a sketch of the country traversed; and 
there are eleven illustrations. The real information about 
country, people, arts, sciences or anything beyond what a 
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hasty horseman could see is little indeed. 


It will, however, 
be of great use to tourists in Abyssinia. 





Erdmann’s “ History of Philosophy ” * 

A TRANSLATION of Erdmann’s ‘ History of Philosophy’ 
appears as the first volume of a new Library of Philosophy, 
edited by J. H. Muirhead, and published by Sonnenschein. 
in London and Macmillan in New York. The present work 
is published as an introduction to this library; and suc- 
ceeding volumes are to deal with various phases of the his- 
tory of philosophy. The library promises to be one of great 
value and is planned with much skill, and an accurate esti- 
mate of the needs of the present time. The work of Erd- 
mann has been for many years a standard one in Germany, 
and is regarded as perhaps superior to any other history of 
philosophy. The translation has not cnly been carefully 
made, but has received the editorial revision of Prof. W. S. 
Hough of Minneapolis. Erdmann regards philosophy as a 
historic development, and he writes of it from that point of 
view. He does not accept any one system as final or as 
superseding all others, but he regards all systems as helps 
in determining the problems which philosophy undertakes 
to solve. He therefore writes in a sympathetic spirit of 
even the crudest speculations of the past, and with an at- 
tempt to appreciate its place in the movement of human 
advancement. He gives much more space to the philosophy 
of the middle ages than to that of classic times, not because 
it is more accurate, but because it has had much more to do 
in shaping the speculative life of modern times. He also 
introduces many subjects not usually discussed in histories 
of philosophy, because they have to do with the attempts of 
men at the interpretation of life and its problems. He does 
this because his work is not a history of individual systems 
of philosophy, but a history of human speculation on the 
themes usually embraced by philosophy. Much is therefore 
included which is not strictly connected with the history of 
ratiocination, and which has to do with other and more 
practical forms of speculation, For instance, the influence 
of Christianity is considered, and judicially treated as a 
prime factor in changing the currents of human thinking 
from methods distinctly objective to methods as distinctly 
subjective. Following this method throughout, Erdmann 
produces a work of continuous interest, and he writes a his- 
tory of human speculation instead of a mere chronological 
enumeration of individual thinkers. The first volume is 
devoted to ancient and to medizval philosophy. In the 
preface to the second edition of this volume he says:—‘ I 
have sought before everything so to represent such sys- 
tems as have been treated in a step-motherly fashion by 
others, that a complete view of them might be obtained, 
and perhaps the desire aroused to know them better. And 
this because, in particular, my chief aim has after all always 
been to show that, not chance and planlessness, but strict 
coherence, rules in the history of philosophy.’ This recog- 
nition of the laws of growth in the mental nature of hu- 
manity is what characterizes Erdmann as an historian of phi- 
losophy. With his aid we see that this history is not a mere 
bewildering succession of speculative minds, but that each 
epoch is making its own step forward in preparation for 
those which succeed it. The second volume treats of mod- 
ern philosophy, from Descartes to Hegel. Here, also, ap- 
pears the recognition of the various systems as successive 
stages in the thinking of mankind. His classification shows 
this thought as a fundamental one in the organization of his 
plan. In the first modern period’ comes pantheism as rep- 
resented by Descartes, Malebranche and Spinoza, which 
looks at the universe from the side of the totality of its ex- 
istence. It is followed by a period of individualism, in 
which the purely individual experience furnishes the lead- 

ing principle, and in which Locke, Hume, Leibnitz and 
Wolff are the leaders. This is succeeded by attempts to 
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mediate between these two positions, as manifested in the 
systems of Kant, Fichte, Schelling and Hegel. The same 
comprehensive thoroughness appears throughout the second 
volume which appeared in every part of the first. In the 
translation the appendix to the second volume is printed by 
itself, and treats of the history of philosophy since Hegel, 
but is confined almost wholly to Germany. For the history 
of German thinking during the last seventy-five years it is 
the most thorough and most extended work we now possess. 
The names of Hartmann, Ulrici, Trendelenburg, Fechner, 
and Lotze are known in this country, but many others are 
quite unknown. Here, also, we are not asked to regard in- 
dividual systems, but the tendencies of philosophy and the 
growth it has made under the stimulating influence of new 
problems presented and new scientific facts attained. This 
third volume is presented by the author as an ‘ Appendix,’ 
and not as'a complete and satisfactory treatment of his 
theme as a whole. It will be found of great value, however, 
so far as it goes, and we can only regret that Erdmann 
could not have surveyed in this manner the whole field of 
present philosophy in England and France as well ag in 
Germany. On the whole, this is the most satisfactory his- 
tory of philosophy now published in the English language, 
both as a work of reference and as a systematic interpreta- 
tion of the tendencies of speculative thought in its succes- 
sive periods. 





*“‘ Hannibal ” * 


THE SECOND volume of Colonel Dodge’s ‘Great Cap- 
tains’ fully justifies the promises of the first one, the Alex- 
ander. The enthusiasm that every school-boy, as he reads 
his Livy, feels for Hannibal lasts long after his school-days 
and the Livy have been relegated to the past. The great 
Carthaginian struggling with the power of Rome, and against 
the listlessness of his native city, and yet despite the odds 
against him conquering so long as the enemy dared to meet 
him in the field, appeals to the eternal sentiment of the he- 
roic. It seems to us that no military hero of antiquity 
equals the hero of the Second Punic War. Perhaps the 
melancholy ending of his great struggle against Rome may 
enhance his qualities, but his masterly advance from Spain 
to Italy, his strategic march from the Trebia to Thrasi- 
menus and the glorious field of Cannae are enough to make 
him worthy of the company of the immortals. 

The author treats the disputed question as to the pass by 
which Hannibal entered Italy at length. For many years 
he was an ‘ advocate of the Mt. Cenis route, in this follow- 
ing Napoleon’s dictum; but a close study of the authorities, 
and a repeated crossing and careful comparison of several 
passes, with Polybius and Livy in the hand, have convinced 
him that he was wrong.’ His argument for the Little St. 
Bernard seems unanswerable: there are difficulties con- 
nected with the selection of this route, but there are greater 
ones if we adopt the theory of the Mt. Cenis. The author re- 
lies mainly upon the authority of Polybius, who gives the 
tables of distances from Carthagena tothe southern side of the 
Alps; and a critical study of the country, and a careful com- 
parison of the route by the Little St. Bernard with these 
tables justify the conclusion that it was through this Alpine 
pass that Hannibal conducted his army. Careful topo- 
graphical maps illustrate the argument and bring before the 
eye the difficulties of the passage, as well as the inherent 
probability, if not the certainty, of this route as the one 
really selected. Other disputed questions are treated with 
like candor and exactness. For example, those of the 
manceuvres of Hannibal and Scipio at the Ticinus, and the 
position of the armies at Cannae. There exists, we believe, 
no better history of the Second Punic War than is con- 
tained in this volume. Col. Dodge has carefully worked over 
the country of the campaigns in Italy, has crossed and re- 
crossed the Alps and the Apennines, studying with the 
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trained eye of a military man the contour of the country 
and the probable routes of the armies. This ocular inspec- 
tion of the field itself has been invaluable, and when this is 
taken in connection with his exhaustive knowledge of an- 
cient and modern writers upon the subject, we think we are 
fully justified in saying that he has accomplished a task 
which will settle a good many disputed questions definitely. 
The labor necessary in the preparation of this volume must 
have been very great, but the author will reap his reward for 
it in its immediate acceptance as an authority. 





Recent Fiction 

THERE ARE certain novels whose titles might almost be called 
onomatopoetic from the accurate knowledge conveyed of the inner 
meaning of the book. ‘The Risen Dead’ is such anovel. The con- 
clusion, where the people who were supposed to be dead are found 
to be alive, and those who were supposed to be alive are proved to 
have been dead for twenty years, is a culmination of staggering 
shocks that only Miss Florence Marryat could have prepared for an 
unsophisticated reader. And ‘The Roll of Honor,’ by Miss Annie 
Thomas, is a story where Truth, crushed to earth, rises again with 
a wedding-ring on her finger, and a coronet on her brow. It goes 
without saying that both of the stories are full of lords and ladies, 
and all the delicious detail of ‘hig lif’ that Tom and Polly are so 
fond of perusing after the farm chores are finished. (50 cts. each. 
Lovell’s International Series.)——-IF LEw1s H. WATSON would 
correct the tenses in the prologue to his novel ‘ Not to the Swift,’ 
it would materially improve one’s first impression of the book. The 
story, which has plot and material enough to stock a herbarium of 
fiction is largely a description of the alleged intrigues of the Jesuits 
during the national disturbances incident to our Civil War. The 
draft of Mr. Watson's book is indeed an avowed warning against 
that powerful organization which, he announces, has taken up its 
abode in America and is ‘becoming more and more prejudicial to 
the well-being of the Commonwealth.’ Many of the characters in 
the story are historical personages, and the climax is the assassina- 
tion of Lincoln, and the flight to Paris of the heroine, Madeleine 
Cateret, for fear of implication in the conspiracy. There is decided 
vitality in some of these characters, and an interesting use is made 
of the material; but the book is marred by careless English and 
a style that is at times objectionably slangy. (Welch, Fracker Co ) 





‘BELLERUE; OR, THE STORY OF ROLF,’ by W. M. L. Jay, is a 
most improbable tale of a man who was suspected of murdering 
his uncle. He heard of the charge against his character while in 
Africa, and determined to return home at once and defend him- 
self. On the way he died, and his earnest request of the friend 
who accompanied him, and who closely resembled him in appear- 
ance, was that he should clear his name of dishonor. His friend, 
Hugh Ennadun, came back to the little village of Bellerue, and 
everybody was possessed with the idea that he was Rolf Kenworth, 
the fact of whose death had been carefully concealed. This was 
what Hugh wished, thinking the only way to clear his friend’s 
honor was by actual trial. As the real culprit was still alive, it 
would seem to the simple-minded reader easier to have traced his 
= than to have personated the dead man in a village where the 
atter was well known, and where his fiancée lived. However, as 
even the young woman thought it was her lover returned, this 
variation of the Tichborne affair may be regarded as sufficiently 
plausible. We would have more confidence in the author's judg- 
ment if her passion for sentimental quotations were more restrained. 
($1.25. E. P. Dutton & Co.)——‘A Story oF Five,’ by Char- 
lotte wu oom Holloway, is the record of how several daughters 
supported themselves and their mother when ruin and poverty fol- 
lowed their father’s death. The number of the different occupa- 
tions which they undertook among themselves was enough to assure 
failure in one or all—outside the covers of a book. Yet horticul- 
ture, ornamental and useful, laundry work, cookery, artistic decora- 
tion, teaching, a hennery, bookstore-keeping, eoash constant 

ac to Providence and uninterrupted industry, all flourished so 
nely for these five inexperienced girls, that it is enough to make 
. = man wish himself a woman. ($1.25. E. P. Dutton 

0. 





IT IS REFRESHING to come across a novel that treats of new 
situations in a legitimate way. ‘A Colonial Reformer,’ by that able 
writer of Australian fiction, Rolf Bolderwood, is a story full of stir- 
ring scenes, interesting detail and spirited narrative. Its name is 
the only heavy thing about it—and that is only used as a point of 
departure; for Ernest Neuchamp, the young Englishman who 
went out to Australia with the intention of instituting a crusade 
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against igmorance and stupidity, was very glad before he had been 
in the country a week to take the sagacious counsel of those same 
colonists, and save himself from catastrophe at the outset of his 
career. Instead of buying a station from the first scamp who offer- 
ed one, as he had started to do, he took the advice of his friends 
to serve a twelve months’ novitiate, and at once set out to walk to 
his destination, some hundreds of miles up country. Nothin 
could be more entertaining than the description of this journey; | 
if at times this young philanthropist seems amazingly dull at com- 
prehending his fellow-man, one must bear in mind that he looked 
at human nature from an idealist’s point of view, and that he took 
himself very seriously. His adventure with Jack Windsor and the 
subsequent devotion of that incipient bushranger to Ernest puts us 
in mind of a similar development of character in the friendship be- 
tween Tom Bowles the village tyrant and Kenelm Chillingly. 
Eventually Ernest Neuchamp bought a station of his own and then 
the struggle for success began—a igre against inexperience, a 
quixotic temperament, the vicissitudes of fortune, and that terrible 
genus loci—drought. This is the natural crisis of this agricultural 
story—this fight for the life of man and beast, when for months and 
months the cry of ‘norain!’ paralyzed the energies of that vast coun- 
try—when the cattle, gaunt, weak spectres, dug at the parched roots 
in the baked earth and wandered miles under a brassy, cloudless s 
for water—when their masters, desperate and dogged, held out ti 
ruin overtook them—when the banks stopped payment, and still 
the rain held off and the land was a burnt-out crust. When at last 
the rain did fall, steadily, unceasingly, and the grass grew and 
bourgeoned, then came the day of glorious reckoning for our earn- 
est hero; for because he had such stirling qualities, good friends 
had helped him through this evil hour. And in the fulness of time 
there was not wanting that measure of happiness which is sup- 
posed to round out a man’s fortune to the flood—a good wife and 
a beneficent father-in-law. To those who im real life are not ac- 
customed to see unalloyed happiness dispensed, it may seem that 
fate has been too lavish of her gifts; but the author is evidently 
of opinion that a man who has mastered an Australian drought 
deserves all the good he gets. ($1.25. Macmillan & Co.) 





‘Two LoyYAL LOVERS,’ by Elizabeth Winthrop Johnson, is a 
long rambling story of the Civil War, written in a singularly 
tiresome style. The author has burdened herself with an amount 
of material and information under which all spontaneity is bur- 
ied. The story opens in Italy. The characters are chiefly 
Southerners. Besides the older members of the party, there are 
three sets of lovers. The vo'ume is divided into four books. The first, 
called ‘ The War before War-time,’ is a prologue to the real story, 
which begins when the whole party retura to the United States 
at the commencement of the War. Then the tragedy of individu- 
ality begins, and the division of families and lovers constitutes Book 
II.—‘Sundering.’ Book III.—‘ The Counterplot ’—carries the 
characters on through the suffering consequent upon Book 
II.; while Book I1V.—‘Aurora Australis ’—reunites all those who 
have been separated, explains apparent enigmas, covers up the 
havoc created by the other three books, and finally, in a chapter 
called ‘ To-day,’ tells whether the reunited ones had boys or gitls, 
and how many. (Fred’k A. Stokes Co.——-DESCRIPTIONS of balls, 
picnics, concerts, fé¢es and races, with their attending motley crowd 
of toadying foreigners, their husband-hunting mammas, their pretty 


* unsophisticated girls, their German officers, their insular English, 


and their accompanying royalty, make up the story of 320 closely 
tinted pages which Mrs. Edward Kennard calls ‘A Hombur, 
eauty.” This novel might have passed, like so many of its kind, 
into oblivion, did it not possess an ending unique in repulsiveness, 
which will always make its unlucky reader remember it with hor- 
ror. (50cts. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





Two STORIES for children about children, natural and enter- 
taining in their way, are Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie’s ‘ Phil and the Baby, 
and False Witness’ ($1.25, Harper & Bros.), and ‘A Queer Family,” 
by Mrs. Effie W. Merriman ($1, Lee & pe coe Phil was eleven 
and the baby, a poor little waif, was something under a year ; and 
they both were used to augment the income of a travelling ‘ show’ 
company in Connecticut. When, however, the Strong Woman 
from Mexico, intimately known to the children as Becky, decided 
that it was nec to further ‘thin’ the baby, Phil thought it was 
time to leave, and so one frosty night he set out with ‘ Milito ’ for 
a town not far distant. ‘The Queer Family ’ was also composed 
of resolute, independent little urchins who had run away from ill- 
treatment. Dave and his two sisters, and courageous Bob, who had 
all the knowing shrewdness of a street Arab, and poor little Andy, 
who had once had a ‘ mother ter baby him up.’ Bob was full of pithy 
sayings and ingenious ideas for bettering the fortunes of the little 
community; and when, dressed out in some old hoop-skirts, he 
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fiddled while Andy, dressed as a ‘ Japaneser,’ jumped up and down 
3 nnies poured in finely. Boh er tamion tell 


to the jingle, the 
how the children finally came into their own, which every one will 
agree they deserved. ‘Phil and the Baby’ is for older readers 
than ‘A Queer Family,’ and 
Barber. 


is d tfully illustrated by Miss Alice 
-——TO FIND, after wes por | years, fa) aunt named 
‘a 


Halcyone and then to lose her was the sad fate of Jean Rahley the 
heroine of ‘ Ringing Bells,’ by Reese Rockwell. Perhaps the afflic- 
tion of the loss was somewhat mitigated by the fact that she her- 
self inherited vast estates, and would never i have to support 
herself by selling feathers behind a counter. However it was—and 
we do not attribute any sordidness to the mitigation of Jean’s sor- 
row—her gain was decidedly a loss to Crystal Carrington, who had 
been brought up to believe the heir of Halcyone’s property. 
But her uncomplaining surrender of anticipated lu was an im- 
mense benefit to Crystal’s character; and, as the author affection- 
ately says on the last page :—‘ Oh, bells of the far away ! When the 
great earth is rolled up like a scroll, we shall hear them pealing, 
noe o’er the forgotten deed of a forgotten day.’ ($1.25. 
unt & Eaton.) 





Minor Notices 

THE ‘BOOM’ in Chesterfield literature continues, the fourth of 
recent editions of his lordship’s various series of letters having 
appeared in the shape of two dainty ‘ Nuggets’ from the mine which 
the Putnams are working so well—for their own profit, we hope, 
as certainly for the pleasure of their patrons. These exquisite little 
books contain ‘ Chesterfield’s Letters to his Godson,’ edited by the 
Earl of Carnarvon, who supplies a __ introductory memoir and 
explanatory notes. They are also illustrated with portraits of the 
Stanhopes, views of Bretby Hall and Chesterfield House, and a fac- 
simile of one of the letters. This, by. the way, is the first com- 

lete edition of the letters to the godson, which, if not equal in 
interest to the more famous epistles to the son, are, nevertheless, 
ime | of preservation. Their moral tone is higher than that of 
the other letters, —— they have now and then the same air of 
worldly wisdom, and less frequently touches of coarseness attribu- 
table to the age in which they were written. Many of the letters 
are in French, being intended to exercise the boy in that language. 
——ANOTHER pair of ‘Nuggets’ is ‘ Representative Irish Tales,’ 
edited, with capital sketches of the authors, by Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
who is at once critical and sympathetic in treating them. The 
writers represented are Miss Edgeworth, the Banims, William 
Carleton, Lover, Maginn (whose ‘ Father Tom and the Pope is, of 
course, a sparkling gem imbedded in the golden nuggets), Croftori 
Croker, Gerald Griffin, Lever, Charles Kickham, and Rosa Mulhol- 
land. The selection of stories is singularly felicitous from first to 
last; and the books are sure to be among the most ‘ taking ’ of the 
series, which has been edited with remarkable taste and judgment 
from the start. (. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





‘A FEw WorRDS on Robert Browning’ is a neatly printed book- 
let of some fifty pages by an anonymous writer, who gives sensible 
advice ‘how of to read Browning,’ with a discussion of the old 
question whether he is ‘ obscure’ or not, and a personal ‘ glimpse 
of the poet,’ during a visit to the Engadine, which is fresher and 
more readable than the rest. (Philadelphia: Arnold & Co.)—— 
THERE is nothing in the merely mechanical part of pen-work 
more perplexing than to decide when compound words should be 
united or written separately, and, if joined, whether with or with- 
out the hyphen. Usage varies widely with regard to this class of 
words, and dictionaries not only differ but each is inconsistent with 

- itself. Mr. F. H. Teall has, therefore, done good service in ‘ The 
Compounding of English Words,’ in which he explains ‘when and 
why joining or separation is preferable,’ laying own concise and 
precise rules, and illustrating the same with ‘full alphabetical lists 
of examples.’ He says he has made the subject a study for five 
years, and we see nothing worth mentioning to which we can take 
exception in the results he has reached. The book will be a useful 
manual of reference for every proof- reader and every writer for the 
press. ($1.25. New York: John Ireland.) 





‘My JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM,’ by the Rev. Nathan Hubbell, 
avolume recording travels through éleven enumerated countries of 
Europe and two of Asia, is a reprint in collective form of letters 
written by the author to the New Haven seg Journal and Cour- 
ter, except that portion which was mailed from Palestine. For 
some reason all the author's letters from the Holy Land were sup- 
pressed by the Turkish Government through the censor of the 
press. Very possibly Brother Hubbell had taken liberties with the 
reputation of Solomon or Mohammed, or some more modern polyg- 
amist, and thus shocked the feelings of the pure-minded Turk. Judg- 
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ing, however, from the literary ara § of the body of the book, the 
loss to contemporaneous America and to posterity is not very great. 
At least we have shed no tears over the loss. The book is well 

rinted, and the ingenuous union of ancient woodcuts summoned 

‘om all periods of the publisher's world and from the four quarters 
of the earth with the comment of yesterday makes a curious com- 
bination. For example, the picture of ‘ Our Ship in a Gale’ shows 
the old-fashioned carronades of the days before shell-guns and 
breech-loading rifles. Nevertheless, for a lively skim over the sur- 
face of travel and its literature, the book may be recommended to 
all those who do not care to be troubled with profound or heavy 
reading. Brother Hubbell in his preface inveighs powerfully 
against ‘the vitiating virus’ of fiction; nevertheless, he has con- 
trived to incorporate some of the delightful fiction of tradition in 
his comments upon and descriptions of Bibliographical ruins and 
other things seen in over-described Palestine. (Hunt & Eaton.) 
——WAHIST IN A pocket-book is like Piers Ploughman’s ‘ pig in a 
poke ’—very condensed indeed ; but this ‘The Thirty-nine Articles 
of Whist’ (by R. I. Dunbar: for private distribution) accomplishes 
satisfactorily. With these thirty-nine rules at hand or in their neat 
paper envelope, no one need pester himself with lengthy commen- 
tary, but may go on his way age like the ancient philosopher 
with all his property on his bac r. Dunbar bases his leaflet on 
Trist’s American leads, that species -of silent telegraphic commu- 
nication by which whist-players are more and more benefitting and 
through which the cards themselves become vocal and articulate. 
People need no longer sit in the darkness and shadow of defeat with 
this ingenious system at hand. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





THE ALPHABET of whist is concisely reproduced for beginners 
in the ‘Conventional Whist Leads,’ of H. B. T., which tells in a 
nutshell when to lead each card of the thirteen originally, and 
which card of the remaining twelve to lead on second round. 
These few rules can be easily mastered by the beginner, partic- 
ularly if he follows the twelve sound maxims accompanying the 
directions, and there will be no excuse for blunders, oversights, ir- 
relevant questions or false sequences. This little manual of the 
‘Correct Card’ will doubtless prove a boon to puzzle-headed 
people eternally asking, ‘ What’s trumps? Whose deal?’ and all 
the other puerilities of initiation. (50 cts. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
—SOLO WHIST is only. about thirty years of age and is a near 
cousin of Boston Whist ‘and the continental Ghent Whist. It is 
one of the efforts to lighten the mental labor of ordinary whist, a 
sprout from the original game which shows every possibility of a 
quick and vigorous growth. In whist proper, the search for a 
knowledge of partner’s and opponent’s hands is perpetual ; in solo 
whist unmistakable clues are given by the ‘calls,’ and each hand 
constitutes a complete game. What this game is may be ascer- 
tained in detail from Mr. R. F. Green’s excellent little volume, 
‘ Solo Whist,’ which explains its technicalities in simple language, 
and shows its superiority over ‘Napoleon’ and, for the unskilled, 
even over whist itself. Whist is apt to become a bore to people 
who refuse to give their minds to it, or who are subject to the con- 
tinual sarcasms of their partners; while in solo each one plays for 
himself and penalties fall quickly on one head alone. Nervous folk, 
then, afraid of inexcusable blunders in the parent game, can 
dandle the bantling on their laps at will and rejoice in indiscretions 
which bring confusion on their own heads alone. (Socts. F. A. 
Stokes Co.) 





H. PETTERSEN (Kristiania, Norway) has compiled an excellent 
little work on ‘Anonyms and Pseudonyms in Norse Literature from 
1678 to 1890.’ The pamphlet is approximately though not ex- 
haustively complete and includes not only what has been printed 
anonymously and pseudonymously in Norwegian, but also the works 
of Norwegians printed in foreign lands, translations from Norwegian 
into foreign languages, and works in foreign languages on Norway, . 
its authors, and its connections. It is in the latter category that 
we find important omissions such as R. B. Anderson’s superb 
American edition of Laing’s ‘ Heimskringla,’ H. H.’s travels in Nor- 
way, Carlyles’s work on the ‘ Kings of Norway,’ and several others, 
though it is not perfectly clear from the author's statements whether 
or not he intended to give a complete bibliography of Norse litera- 
ture named as well as nameless——-THEODORE STORM’S charm- 
ing idyl ‘Immensee’ had already been printed in Henry Holt & 
Co.’s Unterhaltungsbibliothek, but inadequately. porn | 
Prof. Bernhardt of Washington takes it up and edits it anew wi 
notes and vocabulary from the fine edition-de-luxe of 1887, when 
all Germany celebrated the gifted Schleswiger’s birthday. Itisa 
delightful little edition and its German is as mellifluous as German 
can be. (30 cts. Heath's Modern Language Series.) 
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Magazine Notes 

There is nothing in baer mare Macmillan’s of greater interest in 
a literary way that ‘Some Unpublished Letters of Charlotte Bronté,’ 
contributed by Mrs. W. Smith Williams, to whose husband, now 
deceased, they were addressed. When Mrs. Gaskell prepared her 
Life of the author of ‘ Jane Eyre,’ some of the persons of whom 
Charlotte wrote were still living, so the po. tn wre was not per- 
mitted to print this series of letters; but now that they are dead 
Mrs. Williams has no reason for withholding them. In the York- 
shire wilds of long ago, the Brontés lay ‘like dormice’ in a ‘ tor- 
id retirement,’ and the long letters from the novelist’s friend in 
don brought ‘life and light’ into waste places. The present 
budget of her replies (to be followed by others) contains criticisms 
of the personality and work of Thackeray, Harriet Martineau and 
Jane Austen, with incidental consideration of her own qualities and 
surroundings. One of the shorter ones is supposed to have had its 
origin in the evening at Thackeray’s described recently in the same 
magazine by the host’s daughter, Mrs. Ritchie, and commented 
upon in Lonugman’s by Mr. Lang. And there is a little letter from 

hackeray himself, in which ‘ Currer Bell’ is credited with havin 

paid him ‘ the greatest compliment I have ever received in my life 
—presumably the dedication of the second edition of her most 
famous novel. Nine other titles cover the contents of the maga- 
zine. Sir Alfred Lyall describes ‘The Rise of British Dominion in 
the East,’ and ‘Moltke as a Man-of-Letters’ is an attractive pre- 
sentation by Harold A. Perry of one of the accomplishments of a 
man who was at once ‘the patriot, the soldier, the traveller, the 
omnivorous reader, the untiring student, the master of literary style, 
the devoted husband, the simple and. high-minded gentleman.’ 
The identity of ‘The Woman in the Morgue’ is revealed in a dra- 
matic tale by Gilbert Parker; but that of ‘The Stranger in the 
House’ is discreetly hidden—the writer fearing, perhaps, the 
security of his seat in the gallery, should his name be attached to 

this criticism of men and methods in the Parliament of to-day. 


Translations in English verse light up the paper on ‘ The Life 
and Poetry of Frangois Coppée’ in Zhe English Illustrated for 
June, the joint authors and translators being E. and R. E. Proth- 
ero. Until the production of ‘ Le Passant’ at the Odéon in 1860, 
this Parisian of Parisians ‘learned in suffering what he taught in 
song’; but that was twenty-two years ago; and the fame that comes 
at twenty-seven does not always come tod late. ‘The Fate of 
“Nana Sahib’s Englishman,”’ as ‘the survivors of Havelock’s 
Ironsides ’ still call him, is related in vigorous newspaper English, 
by Archibald Forbes. It was a terrible one, but not undeserved ; 
if o1e doesn’t care to be caught by the throat, pu'led from his sad- 
die and struck dead on the ground, he should not conspire to dis- 
grace an innocent man. Mary Mather’s story of ‘A Chateau in 
France’ is illustrated with pictures made by W. J. Hennessy in 
1886 : when it was written is not revealed, nor does it matter: the 
‘halcyon days in the old chateau’ were not the more halcyon nor 
the less so for the summer being that of 86 or’90. The tale is the 
thing, not the date; and the local color in this little sketch is seem- 
ingly true to the most delicate shade. Frederick Gale’s ‘ Recollec- 
tions of Cricket’ are studded with portraits of lords and common- 
ers noted for their prowess as batters or bowlers. Mr. Gale first 
saw a village match sixty-one years ago, and one of the players is 
still alive; he himself was a cricket pupil of the Rev. Charles 
Wordsworth, afterwards Bishop of St. Andrews. 


A long and abundantly illustrated article on ‘ Yachting in Cali- 
fornia’ es The Overland Monthly for June. Mr. C, D. Rob- 
inson predicts a ‘ Revival of Art-Interest’ in California, and Mr. 
William Dallam Armes shows of what sort it is likely to be by 
taking Millet’s ‘Man with a Hoe’ for the text of a socialistic ser- 
mon. A second article on Senator Gwin’s ‘ Plan for the Coloniza- 
tion of Sonora’ is given ; Herbert Miller writes a short account of 
two more warlike adventurers than Gwin, officers of the Chinese 
Ever-Victorious Army under Ward and Gordon; William A. Red- 
mond tells of the perils and difficulties of getting into and out of 
the Yukon Country, which appear to be only less than those of 
staying there; and M. B. W. gives a bright and not altogether 
displeasing picture of a cheap French boarding-house, ‘La Pen- 
sion Marquer.’ Oliver Howard tells of the fun he had in ‘ Captur- 
ing Rocky Mountain Sheep;’ and there are two short articles ‘In 
Memoriam ’ of the late Prof. John Le Conte.——T7he American 
Naturalist for May has a strictly scientific article, by Mr. T. H. 
Lewis on the so-called‘ Cup-stones ’ near Old Fort Ransom, N. D. 
He compares these markings with similar ones found in various 
other parts of the world, but ventures no theory as to their use or 
one. Mr. Edmund B., Wilson, in an article on the ‘ Heliotropism 
of Hydra,’ explains the development of the animal’s vague sensibil- 
ity to light by the fact that it preys on smaller but more highly or- 
ganized animals which avoid the shade by choice. Other impor- 
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tant articles are on ‘ The Growth Periodicity of the Potato Tuber,’ 
by Conway Macmillan, and ‘ Remarks on the Reptiles Generally 

alled Dinasauria,’ by Mr. G. Baur. The editors applaud the re- 
cent action of Congress in establishing new national parks, and ex- 
press a wish that since State governments have shown themselves 


incompetent to preserve the forests, the general Government should 
take the matter in hand. 


‘The Disease of Genius’ is stated by Mr. Victor Yarros, in 
Belford’s Magazine for June, to be a cold, unsociable, imistic 
turn, cause or consequence of a one-sided development, intellectual 
but not moral, of the imagination. He prescribes, as a remedy, 
the institution of reunions for cenversation like the old French 
salons; but would have men of genius mix, not only with people 
like themselves, but quite as much with those lower in the intellec- 
tual and social scale, in whom, he thinks, the moral instincts are 
strongest. He deplores the absence of representative and mixed 
social gatherings in our society. Mr. T. A. Jones, who seems to 
misunderstand the drift of the preceding article, contends that 
Anglo-Saxon men of genius, at least, are generally more moral 
than the masses of their race; but he paints a very black picture 
of the latter, especially in this country. Mr. Fred. Lyster’s 
‘ Thoughts on Matters Lyric and Dramatic ’ are perhaps as open to 
dispute, but are, at any rate, much more lively and more timely. 
He discourses of the opening of the new Carnegie Music Hall ; 
of the lack of good singers and solo players in our attempts at 
grand opera ; of Mr. Mansfield and ‘ Beau Brummel’; of Col. In- 
gersoll and Wagner’s music. Eva McDonald treats ‘ The Wage 
System’ as bcund to give way to some form of state socialism, 
In the ‘complete novel’ of the number, ‘A Bargain in Souls,’ by 
Ernest de Lancey Pierson, husband and wife exchange souls so 
that each may have a trial of the occupations and enjoyments of 
the other, with the result that each soul is glad to get back again 
into its proper body and sphere of action. 


Christopher Columbus in a black, slashed suit and a close-fitting 
white ruff looks out with a determined air from the frontispiece to 
the June Magazine of American History. The portrait, which 
shows the great discoverer in the prime of life, is from the painting 
by Sir A. More, copied from a miniature executed for Queen Isa- 
bella. The leading article, ‘Glimpses of the Railroad in History,’ 
is by the editor, and is illustrated with portraits of Edward Somer- 
set, second Marquis of Worcester, Richard Trevethick and George 
Stephenson, and many other engravings. Rev. James E. Coley 
writes of ‘Slavery in Connecticut’; Prof. Stephen B. Weeks of the 
* S'ave Insurrection in Virginia’ in 1831; and Dr. Oscar Braun of 
‘ Distinguished Germans in American Affairs.’ Notes and Queries 
and the other departments are full, as usual, of out-of-the-way in- 
formation.——The frontispiece of the June number of Ouézng, a 
half-tone picture by Kurtz, printed in tints, is good enough to raise 
a hope that the process may come into more general use. Special 
articles are devoted to tennis, canoeing, yachting, running, fishing, 
rowing, and cricket. Mr. W. O. Owen describes the ‘First Bicy- 
cle Tour of the Yellowstone National Park,’ and Ernest Ingersoll 
the ‘ Virgin Streams and Lakes’ of northern Wisconsin and the 
south shore of Lake Superior: The history of the Massachusetts 
Volunteer Militia is begun in Part I. of a series of articles by Capt. 
Daniel Morgan Taylor, U.S. A. 





London Letter 


WE ARE still under the cruel ban of St. Swithin as regards 
weather. Three fine days and a thunderstorm were said of old to . 
compose the English summer ; this year we have knocked off the 
fine days and retained the thunderstorm. That, at least, is what 
our enemies are disposed to say of us, and among the crowds who 
were disappointed on Saturday last of that popular show, the 
Queen’s Birthday Parade and ‘Trooping of the Colours,’ there 
must have been many ‘enemies.’ This Birthday Parade has come 
to the front very much of late years. It is a pretty, pleasant, inex- 
pensive sight ; it enables John Bull to experience a thrill of honest 
pride dear to John Bull’s honest heart ; and it makes an excellent 
opportunity for displaying to the strangers within our gates our 
loyalty and our fine clothes. Everybody turns out very spick and 
span at the Birthday Parade. It came off yesterday instead of on 
Saturday, and those who, forgiving the first disappointment, turned 
up a second time to witness the spectacle were rewarded by suc- 
cess. Brilliant sunshine streamed down upon a brilliant scene, and 
the glitter of helmet and breastplate was only to be matched by 
the gloss on the coats of the superb chargers. No one remembered 
to regret anything. 

On Saturday evening official London was, however, able to carry 
out its original program in honor of the day, and ministerial ban- 
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quets and state dinners, culminated im the Brobdidnagian recep- 
tion held by Lady Salisbury, according to custom, at the Foreign 
Office. This tion exceeds in size any other which the wife of 
the Premier has to hold. Almost anybody who is anybody can 

t an invitation ; and — it isa — of form to moe - 
the rs that a large and distinguis company assembled, the 
latter, Tattribute is hardly applicable. Distinguished people no 
doubt were present, but they were less visible than they would 
have been anywhere else, lost as they were in a surging mass of 
ordinary heads and shoulders. 

Far more representative, if the truth dare be told, was the com- 
pany at the Law Courts yesterday afternoon, when the disgraceful 
story of Tranby Croft was peing sifted through the fingers of the 
most eminent counsel of the day. The Baccarat Scandal is un- 
happily too well-known for me to need say more than that the ap- 
plications for tickets, and the intriguing and coaxing which was 
resorted to in order to obtain these exceeded, if it were possible, 
what took place in the case of the Parnell Commission. The in- 
terest in the latter case embraced, it is true, a wider range and 
attracted individuals of world-wide distinction—many of whom 
thankfully accepted a few bare inches of plank to sit upon,—but 
pe mob was certainly furnished by many of the best 

nown faces in England, and it was like glancing along the rows 
of photographs in a fashionable shop-window to run the eye over 
the seats reserved for the favored spectators of the greatest scan- 
dal case of recent times. There was, I think, a general feeling 
that the defendants ought hardly to be enjoying themselves. Per- 
haps their looks belied them, but they certainly seemed as if they 
were doing so; people of the Wilson and Green order do like to 
go down to posterity mixed up with a prince, even if neither the 
prince nor they shine in the transaction; and it is this particular 
aspect of a miserable affair which perhaps most revolts and out- 
rages the feelings of the blue blood of Old England. They might 
forgive the wickedness, but they cannot forgive the vulgarity of the 
Tranby Croft Scandal. 

Very interesting to Thackeray lovers is the ¢rouvazile recently 
reprinted by Mr. Johnson, the bibliographer of Thackeray, for dis- 
tribution among the members of the Sette of Odd Volumes. The 
Sette of Odd Volumes is one of those charming, quaint little lit- 
erary societies which still exist amidst the tumult and uproar of 
modern literary life, and its members are well pleased with the 
compliment paid them by the presentation of this delicate morsel 
of revived Thackeray. It may, indeed, be questioned whether any- 
thing contained therein will add to the author’s reputation. But 
granting so much, that reputation is in itself sufficient for itself. 
We do not need or look for any increase: what we like is a little 
more of the same 42nd of writing which delighted us in ‘ The Yel- 
lowplush Papers,’ and‘ The Great Hoggarty Diamond’; and we are 
quite willing to admit that the quality may be—after a fashion 
must be—inferior. Under the heading of ‘ Loose Sketches by Mr. 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh,’ ‘ Reading a Poem,’—the name of this 
bagatelle,—was printed in the issues of the Brztannza for Satur- 
days the Ist and the 8th of May, 1841, and it would have been a 
pity to let die this skit upon the manners and customs of the 
period. Thackeray may not be great in it, but he is consummately 
clever and cutting. 

Sir Morell Mackenzie’s article on the ‘Influenza’ will sell this 
number of Zhe Fortnighily like lightning. It is a very remarkable 
article, and, coming out at the present moment, it is secure of be- 
ing read far and wide. The ‘ influenza’ shows no signs of abating. 
It is the commonest thing in the world to be confronted at the 
portals of a London house bya solemn-visaged butler who informs 
you that while the mistress of the house is at home, and will be 
delighted to receive visitors who are not afraid to venture in, he is 
directed to instruct alk comers that there is ‘ influenza’ in the house. 
It may be but a solitary case which thus bars the way; and if the 
mansion be large and the patient secluded, ordinary folks are not 
greatly afraid of infection, and will go within; but it is not everyone 
who will: go as far as this. So many of us have gone through 
some sad experiences by this time, that we are growing cautious ; 
one happy result of the increase of intercommunication in these 
days being, that down to the rest there is some knowledge of 
what should be done directly the first symptoms of the complaint 
manifest themselves. The persons attacked scuttle off to their 
beds—such as have beds to go to—like rabbits to theirholes. ‘Go 
to bed, and stay there,’ is the first commandment with promise in 
the case of the ‘ influenza.’ 

‘Famous Women of the French Court,’ by Imbert de Saint 
Amand, comes to us in England through the medium of America. 
For studies of character among typical French women, good, bad, 
and indifferent, one could hardly find more representative examples 
than those which surrounded the French court on the eve of the 
Revolution, or which survived the wreckage of the monarchy, and 
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formed the glory of the succeeding empire. In the present series 
of essays, the consorts of emperors, kings and consuls have alone 
been chosen for titular purposes, but the lives of such women are 
inseparable from those of nations, and the history of the life of 
Marie Antoinette or of Josephine Bonaparte is the history of 
France for the time being. All sorts of lesser suns revolve round 
the yen orb of the most exalted sphere, and these again have 
their satellites. There may be nothing very new, but there is 
much that is interesting in M. de Saint Amand’s book. 

A delightful and much-desired biography is that of Laurence 
Oliphant by his talented namesake (who was, however, no rela- 
tion), Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant. There has seldom been a more 
striking subject for a biography than the brilliant and remarkable 
man whose strange, weird, fitful life was in itself a tragedy; who 
appeared and disappeared among us like a meteor,—now present- 
ing himself suddenly in our midst, anon flashing _— into darkness; 
whose powers of mind were so unrivalled, yet whose delusions 
were so childish; who, in brief, was never above half sane, and yet 
whose demi-sanity was more worth cherishing than the entire 
capacities of most about him. Mrs. Oliphant, who in her old age 
retains all the romantic fervor of youth, with imagination undimmed 
and enthusiasm unquenched, is just the person to write about such 
aman. She sees him through a rainbow mist—as he should be 
seen. One looks not at such beings in the cold hard light of com- 
mon day. 

The National Observer is rather good upon Dr. Karl Peters and 
his ‘New Light on Dark Africa.’ The National Observer does 
not see anything very ‘new’ in the light. It is ‘nothing but Rob 
Roy’s simple plan. The Doctor went upon the good old rule of 
Te down everybody in his way—when he felt strong — 
—and of taking all whereon he could conveniently lay hands. His 
excursion to Uganda was a piece of meritorious private buccaneer- 
ing. To put it comparatively: Peters, the filibuster, claims your 
admiration; Peters, the explorer, rushes in where others have feared 
to tread; Peters, the patriot, must be taken with many qualifica- 
tions; Peters, the philanthropist (his favorite character), turns out a 
grim and very German joke.’ After this one would be chary of 
recommending the new African legend. 

‘ The Life and Letters of Robert Browning’ has come out exact- 
ly at the right time. We have passed through the Browning 
mania in the aggravated form of the complaint, and are willing to 
read and use our judgment upon a sensible book agreeably and 
conscientiously written. Mrs. Sutherland Orr has shown no small 
art in the handling of his subject. She has, it is true, dwelt some- 
what too fully on the childhood and youth of the poet—this stum- 
bling-block is almost inevitable—but the rest of the book—more 
especially from the date of his marriage to that still greater poet, 
who, in the adoring husband’s words, ‘had genius’ whilst he was 
only ‘ a painstaking fellow’—is all brisk, clear, animated, and of in- 
terest to every kind of reader. Had there been space to particu- 
larize, some of the scenes wherein Elizabeth Barrett oe 
came into easy contact with George Sand might have been quot 
here. As it is, I can only assure everyone who cares about it, that 
this biography of Browning is really worth procuring, and what is 
more, worth reading through. 

Mr.Horace Hutchinson, the golf champion, who turns from lit- 
erature to ‘links,’ and from ‘links’ to literature with easy grace, 
has just published a three-volume novel and simultaneously car- 
ried off the Prince of Wales's Gold Challenge Medal. ‘Creatures 
of Circumstance’ (Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co.) is a bright 
piece of fiction, reminding us in its style and treatment of the 
writings of Mr. W. E. Norris. Both master and disciple have, 
however, one thing to learn, and that is to take more personal in- 
terest in their own creations. Mr. Norris owns to being bored 
with his long before he has done with them; whether Mr. Hutch- 
inson is or is not the same, he appears to be so. How, then, 
can the reader be expected to sustain what the writer has lost? 

LONDON. L. B. WALFORD. 


Boston Letter 


LOVERS OF the historical romance will hear with pleasure 
that: Mrs. Jane G. Austin contemplates weaving a complete 
chain of chronological novels around the lives of our New Eng- 
land forefathers. She is now at work upon a new book to be 
brought out in October under the title of ‘ Betty Alden,’ and that 
work will form the second in a set of five Old Colony Romances, 
‘ Standish of Standish ’ being the first, ‘The Nameless Nobleman ’ 
the third, ‘Dr. Le Baron and his Daughters’ the fourth, and a 
story as yet unnamed, dealing with the period of the French Rev- 
olution, the fifth. This will complete the chain from the landing of 
the Pilgrims to the American Revolution. The many admirers of 
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Mrs. Austin’s romances may well hope that she will not rest even 
there, for her interesting style and her bright thoughts interwoven 
with her stories give zest to the reading while the accuracy of her 
historical accounts adds to their value. 

In preparing ‘Standish of Standish,’ I am told, Mrs. Austin 
spent three years, in order that every event might be accurately 
transcribed. She is herself a descendant of valiant Capt. Myles 
Standish and, indeed, on both sides of her family can claim descent 
from the Mayflower Pilgrims, so that her enthusiastic interest in 
her work is very natural. In her‘ Betty Alden’ the characters who 
appeared in ‘ Standish of Standish’ will re-appear, while Myles and 

v. Bradford will be the prominent figures, together with the 
heroines of the tale, Lora Standish and Shetty, daughter of John 
Alden and Priscilla, #ée Molinéz. If I mistake not, it is little Lora 
Standish’s sampler that lies now in Pilgrim Hall at Plymouth, near 
the great iron dinner-kettle of Myles, one of the few relics of those 
early days still kept for us to admire with the historian’s eye. 
‘Betty Alden’ will carry the story of colonial life down to the 
death of Myles Standish in 1656. ‘The Nameless Nobleman,’ the 
third in the series, was, I believe, written first and was founded on 
the story Mrs. Austin had heard her mother narrate many times by 
their own fireside. 

Mrs. Austin, by the way, in spite of the confident assertions born 
of recent investigations, does not believe that the grave of Myles 
Standish has been found in Duxbury. Alluding to this belief a 
few days ago, she declared this sentiment:—‘I trust it is in perfect 
charity with all men that I express the hope that his grave may 
never be discovered, but that one of the bravest hearts that ever 
beat may mingle undisturbed with its parent earth.” Mrs. Austin, 
who has been visiting her daughter, Mrs. Albert De Silva, in Rox- 
a will, as usual, spend the summer in Plymouth. 

e clang of armor and the clatter of swords ring forth at the 
ap roach of ‘ The Lady of Fort St. John’ in the July Az/anizc and, 
if I can judge by a hasty reading of the proof-sheets of the opening 
chapters of Mary Hartwell Catherwood’s serial story, exciting 
events are to occur in that picturesque fortress over. which hung 

_ the of Louis XIII., some 250 years ago. A soldier’s wife is the 
‘Lady’ heroine. Her husband, the commander, is far away on a 
semi-diplomatic, semi-warlike expedition, and she, behind those 
hard cemented rocks, is surrounded by strange companions. A 
woman whom she had befriended is there, a woman who had heard 
important secrets of the Lady’s husband and whom a rough Swiss 
lieutenant denounces as his cast-off wife, the mistress of the bitter 
enemy of our Lady’s gallant husband. Shall she be cast forth 
among the Indians, or retained, perhaps to act as a spy within 
the fortress? Our Lady says she must stay, her woman's heart 
over-riding the harsh military judgment of the lieutenant ; a little 
babe in the arms of the wandering out-cast wife has turned the 
tide in her favor. With these interesting people, whether friends 
or foes we know not yet, is a weird, strange character, a witch the 
Swiss soldier calls her, but to our Lady she appears a fairy comrade. 
The creature, scarcely two feet high, has a woman’s face, but it is 
shaped like the beak of a bird, and across the floor she hops like 
one of the tiny-footed monarchs of the air. No superior does she 
admit save our Lady. All others she commands hither and thither 
with imperious words, and they obey, but to the Lady of Fort St. 
John she is as meek and humble as a willing slave. Le Rossignol, 
they call her, and in some undefined way it seems that the future 
of the outcast woman hangs upon the action of this odd, 
musical, child-like yet shrewd human-bird. In rush theten shaggy 
ponies dragging across the floor the half of a tree; the big log is 
placed on the blazing fire, our Lady and her lieutenant meet for con- 
sultation—and we all expect coming strife, with wicked treason, for 
our amiable heroine to meet in future months. A very timely arti- 
cle is to appear in this same issue of The Atlantic Monthly. While 
Harvard men are attending the commencement of their College 
yg es be able to read the progressive opinions of Prof. Nathaniel 
S. Shaler on the method of earning the valued ‘sheepskins ’ with 
which each senior is then presented. Prof. Shaler has little faith 
in the present system of semi-annual ‘proctored examinations, with its 
education in trickery and shams.’ He makes a plea for the replace- 
ment of the ‘ present system of non-educative and degrading condi- 
tions, such as are induced by the examination room, with asystem in 
which the continuous on-going work of the student shall be the 
basis of judgment as to his accomplishment.’ 

It was rather entertaining, while Mr. John Armstrong Chan- 
ler was laboring most es in Boston a few days ago to 
complete the arrangements for the Paris prize competition for Mas- 
sachusetts art students, to read in the papers of other cities that he 
was ‘ down with nervous prostration’! Regarding his wife, Amélie 

Rives Chanler, he says that she has fully recovered from the illness 

which troubled her for more than a year and is rapidly regaining 
her strength. She returns to America permanently in July, aban- 
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doning her plans for art study abroad as the dampness of the 
European winters has too serious an effect upon her health. 
Boston, June 16, 1891. CHARLES E. L. WINGATE. 





The University Settlement Society 
THE DAILY press has given considerable prominence during the 
past week to the organization of the University Settlement Society 
of New York. The object of this new association, as defined in its 
Constitution, is ‘to bring men and women of education into closer 
relations with the laboring classes in this city for their mutual 
benefit’; and its first work will be to ‘establish in the tenement- 
house districts places of residence for college men and others de- 
sirous of aiding in the work; with rooms where the people of the 
neighborhood may meet for social and educational purposes.’ 
That this is not a new departure in humanitarian work no one 
needs to be told who has heard of Toynbee Hall in London, estab- 
lished some years since in memory of Arnold Toynbee of Oxford, 
and maintained by the University in whose service that ardent 
oung man died. Nor is it a new thing even in this city, where the 
eighborhood Guild was founded early in 1887 by Mr. Stanton 
Coit, and during the past three years has been directed by Mr. 
Charles B. Stover—a duate of Lafayette College, who was 
trained for the ministr But abandoned his first aim in order to en- 
gage in work technically secular but of an essentially religious kind. 
The plan and purpose of the Society cannot be better described 
than in the language of the circular issued in its name :— 


As a field for social and economic study—as a social experiment sta- 
tion, so to speak,—a centre ef work for college men in the tenement 
districts bears the same relation to Political Economy and Social Science 
that the hospital bears to Medicine, or field work to the study of En- 
gineering. This belief led to the founding of Toynbee Hall, whose 
buildings and whose atmosphere remind one of Oxford or Cambridge, 
where the opinion that made Toynbee came into being. Here men live 
for study and improvement of themselves and their fellow-men, and 
while enjoying much that has made their college days, perhaps, the best 
of their lives, do earnest, practical work under the incentive of associa- 
tion with others of like interests. Each man has his own rooms, and 
there is a common room for intercourse and society. 

In the Neighborhood Guild in this city, also, the resident workers 
have been college-bred men. In all three institutions the ends sought 
to be obtained have been much the same—viz., the cultivation of friend- 
ly relations between the educated and the uneducated, and the gradual 
uplifting of the latter by the better influences thus brought to bear upon 
them. The Neighborhood Guild has endeavored to make its house, at 
147 Forsyth Street, the town-hall and the club-house of its particular 
locality—the place where the people of the neighborhood could come 
together for social purposes, for lectures, concerts, etc.—where social 
clubs and educational classes could meet; and it has so far succeeded 
that about 250 people of the neighborhood regularly visit the house, and 
Too more, not members of the Guild, attend lectures. The house has 
also served as a residence for three or four workers who have regularly 
visited among their neighbors, performing various friendly offices, and 
thus making friends among the people of the locality. During the past 
year, a similar work has been carried on in New York by graduates of 
Vassar, Wellesley and other women’s colleges, with like success, In 
every instance where the experiment has been tried, whether as Hall 
Guild or Settlement, excellént results have been accomplished, and it 
has been demonstrated that educated men and women, living and work- 
ing among the poor, associating with them as equals, but introducing 
into the tenement house all that trained intelligence and friendly sym- 

thy can give, can make themselves a most efficient means of better- 
ing and elevating the mental, moral and physical condition of the peo- 

le. 

To meet the demand which we believe exists among our college men 
for the opportunity of doing that sort of work which is done in London 
at Toynbee Hall, and for the purpose of perpetuating the work begun 
by the Neighborhood Guild and of extending it to other parts of the city, 
we have organized a University Settlement Society, and propose to es- 
tablish settlements, each working in a particular locality or neighbor- 
hood and oecupying a ‘ Neighborhood House ’—the present Neighbor- 
hood Guild being adopted as the first of these settlements. ‘The organ- 
ization, following the plan successfully adopted by the Women’s Col- 
lege Settlements Association, will consist of a Council made up of repre- 
sentatives of colleges having a membership in the Society and of non- 
collegians ; of the usual officers; and of an Executive Committee, ap- 
pointed by the Council, in charge of each settlement. The Council will 
determine when and where settlements shall be established, exercise a 
general supervision over them when in operation, and raise the neces- 
sary funds. 

The response to this call for codperation shows how keen an in- 
terest is felt by educated men to-day in the work of leavening the 
mass of unenlightened humanity housed in such a neighborhood, 
say, as the Tenth Ward of New York—a region twice as densely 
populated as East London, the ‘ Darkest England’ of whose la- 
mentable state we hear so much. ‘Darkest America’ is inhabited 
almost wholly by people of alien birth, a fact which makes the 
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roblem of opening a way out no less important than if its denizens 
hen native-born, while rendering it far more difficult. The Univer- 
sity Settlement Association will act independently of but not in o 
position to any church, or church influence. Its membership is 
composed of s differing radically upon points of faith and 
doctrine, but heartily in accord as to the necessity of doing what- 
ever may be done to raise the level of civilization of the morally 
and intellectually submerged portion of the people of this metropo- 
lis. How varied the Society is, as to the religious views and pre- 
fessional occupation of its members, will be seen by any reader of 
the following list who knows New York fairly well :— 

James W. Alexander, Felix Adler, Theo. D. Bacon, Abram C. Bern- 
heim, R. R. Bowker, Frank L. Babbott, Dr. Clarence E. Beebe, Truman 
H. Baldwin, E.C. Boardman, W. M. Boucher, Rev. Arthur Brooks, Prof. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Dr. J. C. Bryan, Arnold W. Brunner, Phil. G. 
Bartlett, John D. Barry, John Jay Chapman, Wm. N. Cohen, Samuel 
B. Clark, Ernest L. Conant, John Claflin, Dr. F. W. Chapin, Edward S. 
Church, Rev. Dr. Nathaniel W. Conkling, Walter T. Chester, Geo. C. 
Cooper, Dr. A. F. Currier, Nicholas E. Crosby, George Chase, Cleve- 
land H. Dodge, Robert W. De Forest, Richard H. Davis, H. F. Dim- 
ock, Julien T. Davies, Horace E. Deming, Alanson T. Enos, Charles 
S. Fairchild, Nicholas Fish, William Freeland, Theo. L. Frothingham, 
Joseph B. Gilder, Richard W. Gilder, John McG. Goodale. Prof. F. J. 

now, Charles W. Gould, L. P. Gratacap, Edwin B. Goodall, Bray- 
ton Ives,'Abram S,. Isaacs, Walter B. James, James B. Janeway, Alfred 
Jaretski, O. G. Jennings, Lee Kohns, Manuel A. Kursheedt, President 
Seth Low, Walter S. Logan, William Lummis, P. J. Mosenthal, Charles 
E. Merrill, J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr., Robert S. Minturn, Lewis P. 
Mott, Oscar Myers, Charles MacVeagh, Emory McClintock, Alfred 
Bishop Mason, Henry Mottet, Royal W. Merrill, James F. Merriam, 
Howard Mansfield, F. J. Martin, Dr. George G. Needham, William S. 
Opdyke, Oswald Ottendorfer, Stephen H. Olin, Samuel. H. Ordway, 
John B. Pine, James K. Paulding, Moses Taylor Pyne, W. G. Peckham, 
W. M, Purdy, S. Pollitzer, Rev. T. M. Peters, Edward D. Page, 
William Parkin, W. H. Parsons Jr., Elihu Root, Thos. G. Ritch, 
Edward S. Rapallo, Fred. G. Reighley, Geo. L. Rives, Chas. H. Rus- 
sell, Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr., Carl Schurz, Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, 
James R. Sheffield, Russell Sturgis, Dr. Albert Shaw, Geo. Knowles 
Swinburne, Edward E. Sprague, W. A. Stiles, Julius Sachs, William 
Cary Sanger, G. W. Soren, Oscar S. Straus, Albert Stickney, Daniel 
G. Thompson, W. R. Thompson, Spencer Trask, William L. Thacher, 
Dr. Henry Ling Taylor, Herbert B. Turner, Dr. W. Gilman Thomp- 
son, Albert Ulman, Laurence T. Vieller, C. W. Watson, Evert J. Wen- 
dell, Everett P. Wheeler, Prof. W. R. Ware, John L. Wilkie, Elwyn 
Waller, Edmond E. Wise, J. Lewis Weinberg, Benj. C. Wetmore, 
Adolph Werner, A. P. Whitehead. 

The membership is not restricted to collegians, nor even to men ; 
nor is any discrimination made betweeen college-graduates and 
non-collegians in the matter of annual dues. Undergraduates are 
expected to pay $1 per year; all other members $5. It is under- 
stood that the influence of college-bred men will be dominant, as it 

“is at the similar settlements in London, and as it has been at the 
Neighborhood Guild. The University Settlement Society is not to 
be confounded with the (Women’s) College Settlements Associa- 
tion on the one hand, nor with the University Extension Society, of 
which Mr. Alexander is President, on the other. The officers 
pro tem are:—President, James W. Alexander, Vice-President of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 120 Broadway; Treasur- 
er, Abram C. Bernheim, 8 West Third Street ; Secretary, Joseph B. 
Gilder, The Critic, 52 Lafayette Place. 

Names of persons desiring to be enrolled as members should 
be sent to the Secretary; checks should be made payable to the 
order of the Treasurer. 





The Lounger 


AN AMERICAN journalist, on a flying trip to London this month, 
paid a brief visit (his first) to the British Museum. The sight of 
the autograph letters of sovereigns, soldiers, statesmen and men- 
of-letters, and the manuscripts of famous books reminded him of 
the presence in the Museum of a copy of Florio’s translation of 
Montaigne containing the autograph signature of Shakespeare ; and 
failing to find this treasure among the volumes containing the 
names of other writers of renown, he applied to an attendant for 
information as to its whereabouts. The gentleman to whom he 
was duly directed declared that he had never heard of the book, 
and that even if it were in the Museum, it would not be in his 

‘ charge, but in Dr. Garnett’s. ‘I have charge only of the manu- 
scripts,’ he said, ‘ but there is a deed among them bearing Shake- 
speare’s signature, if you would like to see it.’ The visitor con- 
fessed that he would like nothing better, and was conducted to a 
framed photographic facszmz/e of the document! ‘I thought you 
said you had the original of the deed,’ he exclaimed. ‘So we have,’ 
his guide replied ; ‘ but it is precisely like this.’ He was obliging 
enough to send for a bunch of keys, however, and to procure the 
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veritable deed containing the faded ink that Shakes "s own 
hand had shed upon it, in one of the few authentic signatures of 
his that are known to exist—misspelt, of course, in one of the vari- 
ous ways in which he saw fit to write his name in an age of unset- 
tled orthography. The visitor was in a hurry to get away, but his 
amiable czcerone detained him just long enough to pull out another 
case, and open a handsomely bound portfolio containing one of the 
original copies of Magna Charta, bearing King John’s seal—a doc- 
ument 676 years old, and excelled in importance by none other in 
the history of England. A friend in America to whom he has since 
related this incident of his travels tells him that he once worked in 
the British Museum for a month, but had never seen either of these 
interesting documents. 





A POPULAR English ‘authoress’ has thrown a bomb into the 
quiet life of the average English girl, by advising her to become a 
writer rather than a reader of fiction. She tells the young women 
of England that there is a great demand for fiction, and that one 
has only to ag the public to ‘live with all the magnificence of a 
prince.” Zhe Publishers’ Circular, in commenting upon this bad 
advice, says that a literary statistician has sothnaned that ‘ in Lon- 
don alone there are twenty thousand persons trying to earn a living 
with the pen’; and asks, of these ‘how many are sure even of a 
daily dinner?’ It seems to me little less than a crime to — 
those who have no = navy fitness for the profession to write novels 
or other books. There are already many hundreds—thousands, 
I may say—more books written than will ever be printed, and 
thousands more printed than find readers. The number that suc- 
ceeds is very small compared with the host that fails, and it is 
cruel to lead people on to waste their time in writing stories and 
shedding their heart’s blood in the disappointment that surely 
awaits them. ‘A man who has mastered a trade,’ says The Pudb- 
lishers’ Circular, can generally make a fair living, but the un- 
successful writer, unless he have other means, is sure of nothing 
but starvation.’ 





THE LATE Dr. Abraham Coles, who was best known for his 
translations of the ‘ Dzes Jre,’ although he practised medicine in 
Newark, made his home at Scotch Plains, N. J. The name of 
his place, ‘ Deerhurst,’ was probably given to it because it is 
surrounded by a deer-park in which the owner kept a fine herd of 
these beautiful animals. Dr. Coles’s library or study at Deerhurst 
was an ideal room, not only on account of the scholar’s library that 


- it contained, but because of its architectual attractions, the plenti- 


ful light coming from the top, its inviting fireplace and its easy- 
chairs. Dr. Coles was devoted to his home, and nothing delighted 
him more than to entertain his friends there. I well remember one 
afternoon some fifteen years ago when a party of ten of us drove 
over from Newark and stopped to pay our respects, Dr. Coles be- 
ing our family physican at the time. Although we were unex- 
pected guests, neither Dr. Coles nor his daughter would listen to 
our returning home until we had had our supper. If preparations 
had been making for a week, we could not have had a more bounti- 
ful or better served meal—nor a better time ; but that goes with- 
out saying, for Dr. Coles was as delightful as a host as he was 
gifted_as a poet. 


SIX ATTEMPTS having been made to dramatize ‘ Lorna Doone’ 
for the London stage, and six failures having been the- result, Mr. 
Blackmore has himself decided to turn his famous story into a four- 
act play—with what result we shall see. Mr. Blackmore, I am 
tald, has not the aldermanic proportions indicated in a recent 
sketch of him—the only one extant—as he appeared at the recent 
publishers’ dinner in London. He is a large but well-made man. 
Mr. Charles R. Ballard writes to me from the Ames Free Library, 
North Easton, Mass., to enclose the following extracts from a let- 
ter just received from Mr. Blackmore :— 

It does not concern me much, at my time of life, what kind of ‘ phiz” 
I am endowed with; but the thumb-nail men have indued me with one, 
and also with a stomach, far beyond my own. I have not as yet any 
sign of a pot—at least not a really fine one ; being two inches less—ac- 
cording to last tailor—round vemter than round fectus; 44 the latter, 42 
in the digest. And nowI shall never have a due corporation; or I 
should have been invested long ago. 

‘Mr. Blackmore, of course, cannot fully realize the almost super- 
human efforts needed to be put forth by the friends of Copyright 
in order to secure any advance a¢ a//,’ Mr. Ballard writes ; and yet, 
true gentleman that he is, he gives Americans full credit for all, 
and even more than they deserve, as witness the following ’ :— 

The Copyright Act, on your side, will be of little use to us; and ap- 
pears to me to be a mere bit of trading, itistead of a true qualm of con-~ 
science. Verily, you have your own standard, and we are the juster 
nation of the two, though you are the warmer-hearted. But anything 
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* more absurd than our novelistic portrait of ‘the Yankee’ could scarcely 

be produced by the man who did me on his wrist-band, and put me 
Standing up—which I never did from first to last of the Publishers’ 
feast. I know many American gentlemen; not one of them differs from 
us, except that—as a rule—they are more intelligent. 

‘ My original suspicion with regard to the manner in which the 
picture in question was secured,’ continues Mr. Ballard, ‘is con- 
firm2d by Mr. Blackmore’s statement in the foregoing extract. It 
was taken “on the sly.” The numerous admirers in America of 
“Lorna Doone” and its author will gladly condone the unfair ad- 
vantage taken, if it shall result in Mr. Blackmore’s sitting for a 
picture that shall be worthy of its subject.’ 


MR. HAMILTON AipE, the Greek-English -poet, musician, play- 
wright, novelist and ex-soldier, who was born at Paris and educated 
at Bonn, and who wrote that very popular song ‘ The Danube 
River,’ publishes in The Nineteenth Century a very friendly re- 
view of the superficial aspects of American life. Mr. Aidé came 
to this country with Mr. Stanley, of whose wife, if I mistake not, 
he is a brother-in-law. He writes excellent English, as a rule, 
so one is all the more amused to find in his criticism of our high- 
‘stooped houses (so annoying to persons accustomed to the English 
basement), so ill-constructed a sentence as this :— 

The door is approached by a precipitate flight of steps—a ‘ stoop,’ as 
it is called—and it has the inconvenience of rarely having its number 
boldly painted on its face ; it is generally ingeniously hidden, and very 
often is only visible'to the naked eye woven into the door mat. 





THE following despatch was printed in}the New York dailies 
last week :— 

PITTSBURG, June 12.—A letter to a friend in Beaver, Pa., near here, 
says that Rudyard Kipling the novelist is dying of consumption, that 
abscesses have formed in his lungs, and at intervals he cannot speak 
above a whisper. By order of his physician he was two weeks ago taken 
a London to Italy, where it was hoped the climate would be bene- 

cial. 

At the date mentioned as that of Mr. Kipling’s removal to Italy, he 
was in London, and an intimate friend of his in that city, speaking 
of him, two days later, to the writer of this note, said nothing of his 
being ill. Mr. Henry J. Macdonald, a well-known New York 
journalist who died on the 11th inst., was'an uncle of Mr. Kipling 
and a brother-in-law of Mr. Burne-Jones, the English painter. 


The Criticism of Personal Preference 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


There used to exist a notion that a poem was to be judged by 

. the poetry it happened to contain. Now it is undoubtedly to the 
credit of Zhe Crztzc that in its reviews of volumes of verse it has 
helped, with its usual vigor of reform, to do away with the old 
consoling superstition, and to substitute in its place another and 
more enlightened rule—namely, the quite tangible one of the 
personal like or dislike of the reviewer. Itis, however, not without 
a severe wrenching of soul that some of us have been brought to 
part for good and all with the old pleasing belief. Now I happen 

“to be one of those who have been carefully educated in the good 
old superstition, and so naturally experienced something of a pain- 
ful disorganization of mental habit in adjusting myself to the point 
of view of the reviewer of my‘ Golden Roan.’ Fora moment I felt 
quite cut up and out of joint at finding the reviewer dealing short 
sentence upon my poem use he found it in his constitution 
‘not to like it.” But this new blade seems to be one that cuts both 
ways ; and it greatly consoled me to remember having once known 
a person of otherwise good literary sense who did not like 7he 
Critic. O. C. AURINGER. 


The Washington Memorial Arch 


SUBSCRIPTIONS received by Mr. William R. Stewart, Treas- 
a 54 William street, from June 1 to 13, inclusive, were as fol- 
lows :-— 

$100 :—John E. Parsons (additional). 

$75 :—Bruce Price (additional). 

$50 each :—Mrs. Mary C. Scrymser (additional), James Ren- 
wick (additional), Wm. Nelson Cromwell. 

$25 each:—J. M., J. M. B., E. J. B., Ladd & Coffin (additional), 
James Moir, Peter Marié, Mrs. M. I. Nelson. 

$20 :—Peter B. Olney. 

$16.39 :—Cash-box returns. 

$10 each :—Mrs. A. G. S., S. T. Hubbard (additional), E. Ellery 
Anderson, John B. Kerr, Eleanor D. Brannan. 


$5 :—J. 
Total, $104,729.98. Still needed, $11,270.02. 
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Charles Fisher 


THE DEATH of the veteran comedian, Charles Fisher, is not so 
great a loss to the stage as it would have been ten or twenty years 
ago, for his life-work was fully accomplished, and he had retired to 
enjoy a rest earned by half a century of faithful and intelligent 
public service. At his best he was not a great actor, but he was a 
man of conspicuous and varied talents, which had been developed 
by re training in an excellent school, and he could always be de- 
pended upon to acquit himself of whatever task might be assigned 
to him in a thoroughly competent and satisfactory manner. The 
story of his career may be told in very few words. He was born 
in Suffolk in 1816, and his father being a theatrical manager, 
naturally betook himself to the footlights. His first appearance in 
London was made at the Princess Theatre, under the management 
of Charles, Kean, in 1844, and he acted there and in other London 
houses for eight years, when he came to New York, to succeed 
Lester Wallack at the old Chambers Street Theatre. There he 
played for several seasons, going to other theatres occasionally to 
support Booth and Forest in tragedy. At last, in 1861, he joined 
the brilliant Wallack company and shared in many of its most note- 
worthy triumphs until 1872, when he joined the forces of Mr. 
Daly, with whom he remained until he left the stage, less than a 
year ago. 

The characters in which he appeared covered the whole range of 
drama from the heaviest tragedy to the lightest farce. An enum- 
eration of them would be tedious, but a few of his chief successes 
may be mentioned. He was an admirable Sir Peter Teazle, the 
best Graves of his time, a sound and richly humorous Falstaff, an 
unrivalled Triplet, a famous Fagin, a most impressive Larocque 
in ‘The Romance of a Poor Young Man,’ and a capital Mercutio. 
These examples are sufficient to prove the scope and power of his 
art. A charming manner and an imposing physique were of in- 
estimable value to him, but his success was attributable mainly to 
the solid training in which the young generation of players is so 
painfully deficient. His memory will remain green for years to 
come. 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

DAVID Cox, though he should hardly be called a great artist, 
was a water-colorist of great and unusual powers. A natural 
genius, he invented his own formulas, and imposed perhaps too 
many of them upon the English school of water-color — 
But Peter de Wint’s weak and mannered drawings are of interest 
only as illustrating the history of the art, and, as really very little is 
known of his|life; there seems no good reason why he should have 
half a volume in the Great Artists Series of biographies. The 
lives of de Wint and Cox are, however, very well written by Mr. 
Gilbert R. Redgrave, and they are illustrated by good phototype 
reproductions of some of the best of their paintings. A portrait of 
‘farmer ’ Cox is given as frontispiece. ($1.25. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) ; 

—Mr. Albert Coleman, who had been connected with J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. for twenty years, and was chiefly instrumental in bring- 
ing out many of the fine art books which they published, died at 
his summer residence at Swarthmore, a suburb of Philadelphia, on 
June 6, while playing tennis with his daughter. 

—Queen Victoria’s fondness for sitting to painters and sculptors 
has been inherited by a grandson. According to the London 
World, no fewer than seven portraits of the German Emperor are 
now being painted by three artists at Berlin. One of these por- 
traits, in which the Emperor is represented in hunting costume, is 
intended to be a present to his grandmother, and will be hung at 
Windsor Castle, where there is already a portrait of his Majesty, 
made when he was ten years old. 


—The Maryland Historical Society has just received a 10 x 12 
inch photograph of the only original oil-painting of Cecilius Calvert, 
second Lord Baltimore. The painting was catalogued at the loan 
exhibition of the Royal Academy, London, last winter. It is from 
the collection of Sir William Eden, a relative of that Robert Eden 
(the last Colonial Governor of Maryland) who married Caroline, 
youngest daughter of Charles Calvert, fifth Lord Baltimore. 

—John Wiley & Sons have in preparation ‘ Stones for Building 
and Decoration,’ by George P. Merrill of the National Museum at 
Washington. 

—The ‘Lectures on Architecture aud Painting’ delivered in 
Edinburgh in 1853 by John Ruskin, which were printed iu 1854 
and 1855, but have been long out of print, are now to be reprinted 
uniform with an edition of ‘The Seven Lamps.’ There are four 
lectures, two on ‘Architecture,” one on ‘Turner and His Works,’ 
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and one on ‘ Pre-Raphaelitism.’ 
thor will be given. 


Fifteen illustrations by the au- 





Notes 

Scribner's for July will contain an article on ‘Speed in Ocean 
Steamers,’ by A. E. Seaton, a shipbuilder. ‘My Uncle Dick,’ a 
posthumous story by John Elliott Curran, who died last year (the 
author of ‘ Jeanne’ and ‘ Miss Frances Merley’), will — in the 
same number. The perturbed state of the Black Republic will lend 
special interest to ‘An Engineer's Glimpse of Hayti,’ by Foster 
Crowell. Jacob A. Riis, author of ‘How the Other Half Lives,’ 
will contribute a description of the quaint old Danish town of Ribe, 
where he was born. 

—Mr. Janvier’s ‘Stories of Old New Spain’ will be issued in 
England by Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 

—‘ The Three Miss Kings,’ by Ada Cambridge, an Australian 
novelist, will be added at once to Appleton’s Town and Country 
Library. ‘Appleton’s Canadian Guide-Book’ has been prepared 
by Prof. Charles G. D. Roberts, the Canadian poet and sportsman, 
and is fully illustrated throughout. The Messrs. Appleton an- 
nounce ‘A History of Modern Civilization’ based upon the work of 
Gustav Ducoudray. 


—Mr. George E. Woodberry, author of ‘The North Shore 
Watch, and Other Poems,’ and of a volume ot critical essays, has 
been appointed to a chair of English in Columbia College. He is 
a native of Beverly, Mass., a graduate of Harvard, and is in his 
thirty-seventh year. Prof. R. C. Jebb, the distinguished Professor 
of Greek at Cambridge, is to be the lecturer on Poetry, on the 
Percy Turnbull foundation, at Johns Hopkins next year. The new 
Librarian of the University is Mr. Nicholas Murray, formerly in 
charge of the the publications of the college press. 

—Paris, ‘the typical modern city,’ is to be the subject of a paper by 
Albert Shaw in Zhe Century for July. Dr. Shaw has already con- 
tributed to this magazine important papers on Glasgow and Lon- 
don. The same number is to contain an article on ‘Gen. Miles’s 
Indian Campaigns,’ by Major G. W. Baird, formerly of the General’s 
staff. 

—The intercollegiate boat-race is illustrated in this week’s Har- 
per’s Weekly with portraits of the crews representing Cornell, 
Columbia and the University of Pennsylvania. 


—<A cheaper edition (the fifth) of Mr. Finck’s ‘Romantic Love 
and Personal Beauty’ will be issued early in July by Macmillan & 
Co., who announce also Dr. Martineau’s ‘ Types of Ethical Theory’ 
in a third and revised edition, in one volume for the use of students. 


—Maarten Maarten’s new story, ‘ An Old Maid’s Love: A Dutch 
Tale Told in English,’ has just been added to the Franklin Square 
Library. ‘Literary Industries,’ a volume of reminiscences by Hu- 
bert Howe Bancroft, is announced as nearly ready for publication 
by Harper & Bros. 

—Mme. Bazdn’s ‘ Wedding-Trip,’ translated by Mrs. Serrano, 
has just been added to Cassell’s Blue Library, which has received 
a further addition in the shape of Pierre Sale’s ‘ Price of a Coronet,’ 
adapted by Mrs. Benjamin Lewis. The same firm’s Pseudonym 
Library is to contain a new book by Miss Mary Hawker (‘ Lanoe 
Falconer ’), author of ‘ Mlle, Ixe’: ‘The Hétel d’Angleterre’ will 
contain three or four stories besides the one which gives it its name. 
Several copies of ‘ Mile. Ixe’ (which is now in its fifth edition in 
England), recently posted to various addresses in Russia, have 
been returned to the senders—like the Lord Mayor’s memorial on 
the treatment of the Jews—with the word ‘ 
upon their covers. 

—Three new additions to Cassell’s Sunshine Series are ‘Old Rac- 
lot’s Million,’ translated from the French of Emile Richebourg, by 
Mrs. Benjamin Lewis ; ‘Moors and Christians,’ a volume of short 
stories from the Spanish of Alarcon, translated by Mrs. Mary J. 
Serrano; and ‘ Eleven Possible Cases,’ a collection of short stories 
by Frank R. Stockton, Edgar Fawcett, Henry Harland (‘Sidney 
Luska’), A. C. Wheeler (‘Nym Crinkle’), Maurice Thompson, 
Brainard G. Smith, Anna Katherine Green, Franklin Fyles, Inger- 
soll Lockwood, Joaquin Miller, and Kirk Munroe. The Cassell 
Publishing Co. announce ‘ Teaching in Both Continents,’ by E. C. 
Grasby, introduced to American readers by Dr. W. T. Harris ; and 
‘In a Conning Tower ; or, How I took H. M. S, *‘ Majestic” into 
Action,’ a story of modern iron-clad warfare, by H. O. Arnold- 
Foster, illustrated by W. H. Overend. 

—Erastus Wiman and the President of the Farmers’ Alliance 
will continue in the July North American the discussion of the in- 
terests of the farming class begun in the current number. Baron 
de Hirsch will d in the same issue his plans for the assist- 
ance of his ted fellow-Hebrews. Prof. Freeman and Dr. 
Charles A. Briggs will also contribute to this notable number. 
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—The widely quoted statement that Jerome K. Jerome is the 
nom de plume of J. W. Arrowsmith is incorrect, and is probably 
due to the fact that Mr. Arrowsmith of Bristol, England, has pub- 
lished some of Mr. Jerome’s popular books. Mr. Jerome K. 
Jerome’s new book, ‘On the Stage—and Off,’ is just off the 
press of Henry Holt & Co. It tells the story of this successful 
playwright’s failure as an actor. 

—The next publication of the Grolier Club is to be a study of 
Washington Irving by George William Curtis. 

—The articles by Walter Besant on London in Harper's 
Monthly, the first of which has already been printed, will be nine 
in number. They will be issued ultimately in book form. 


—A new edition of Dickens (in fifteen and thirty volumes) is an- 
nounced by Crowell. The specimen pages exhibit type of excellent 
size and clearness. New cuts have been added to all the original 
illustrations by Phiz, Cruikshank and others, making 799 full-page 
illustrations. 

—Victorine Haven Putnam, widow of George Palmer Putnam, 
the founder of the publishing-house long since identified with the 
fame of Washington Irving, died very suddenly on Tuesday at the 
residence of her son, Mr. George Haven Putnam, 245 West 75th 
street. Mrs. Putnam was born in this city in 1824 and was mar- 
ried at seventeen, her husband being twenty-seven. She was the 
mother of eleven children, nine of whom are now living, amon 
them being Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, John Bishop Putnam, an 
Irving Putnam. Mrs. Putnam leaves nineteen grandchildren. 


—J.G. Cupples of Boston will publish immediately ‘The Life- 
Romance of an Algebraist’ by George Winslow Pierce, a pupil of 
the late Benjamin Peirce, the eminent Harvard Professor of Math- 
ematics. 


—Peter Paul & Bro., Buffalo, will issue ‘ The Life and Times of 
Kateri Tekakwitha, the Lily of the Mohawks, 1656-1680,’ by Ellen 
H. Walworth. 

—The July Forum will contain a review of the policy and an 
estimate of the character of the Emperor of Germany, by F. Hein- 
rich Geffcken, Imperial Privy Councilor, who explains the dis- 
missal of Bismarck and the relations between the Emperor and the 
ex: Chancellor. 


—Mrs. Erving Winslow is to read at the Deerfield School in 
July. Her course on ‘ The Old English Dramatists’ will be given 
next November at the University of Pennsylvania, where Mrs, 
Winslow is to be the guest of the Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Furnéss and his 
daughter, Mrs. Wister, the popular translator of German fiction. 


—The Rev. Father Carlo Maria Curci, who died on the roth inst., 
was born Sept. 4, 1809, became a Jesuit in 1826, and was expelied 
from the order in 1877 for holding that the Vatican should assu me 
a friendly attitude toward the Government of the new Italy. 
Twenty years ago Father Curci was immensely popular both as 
author and orator. 

—With its first issue in July Zhe Christéan Union, which has. 
removed its offices to the new Clinton Hall (Mercantile Library 
building), will appear with new type, with a new form of page, 
with a permanent cover having a specially drawn design, and with 
an increased number of pages. Hereafter original illustrations 
will be used more frequently. With the issue of July 4 will be sent 
out a sixteen-page supplement containing a carefully prepared article 
on ‘ Boston as an Educational Centre,’ by Prof. Arthur Gilman. 


—M.G. A. Aitken, the author of an excellent biography of Steele, 
has been for some time engaged on a life of Dr. John Arbuthnot, 
with selections from his works, and a bibliography. 


—Two years ago the name of Madison University was changed 
to Colgate, in recognition of gifts aggregating about $500,000. Mr. 
James B. Colgate of this city has just given to the college $1,000, 
000 as a permanent endowment fund. It isa tribute to his late 
friend, President Ebenezer Dodge, and will be known as the Dodge 
Memorial Fund. 


—Harriet Beecher Stowe was born on June 14, 1811: she was, 
therefore, eighty years old last Sunday. A ‘special’ from Hartford 
to the New York World said :— 

Mrs, Stowe is but a shadow of her former self mentally. The World 
correspondent paid his respects to the octogenarian this afternoon and 
extended congratulations. Before calling on Mrs, Stowe he called upon 
Mrs, Isabella Beecher Hooker, and learned that Mrs. Stowe had cele- 
brated her birthday very quietly with no callers except her near rela- 
tives. She visited the home of Mrs. Hooker twice to-day, accompanied 
by her faithful nurse Hannah. She usually visits Mrs. Hooker once a 
day, and spends her time in singing old 1 hymns. She talks in 
broken sentences, like a child. rs. Hooker exhibited an autograph 
note written ina hand by Mrs. Stowe two weeks ago, as follows: — 
‘Trust in the Lord and do good. From your friend, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, June 1, 1891.’ 
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—‘ Let me call your attention,’ writes the Rev. John H. Dey, of 

The Evangelist,‘to a redundant word or two in your issue of 
June 13, in the appreciative notice of the Life of Charles Grandi- 
son Finney. You refer to the /ate Hen 
said late editor wrote a three-column editorial for the last Zvan- 
gelist, and is at this moment en: 
room here in the Pulitzer Building, having left his summer resi- 
dence in Stockbridge at about five o’clock this morning, I respect- 
fully submit that he is not so /aée, in any sense, as your reference 
would seem to imply. But 7he Crztéc being regarded by most of 
its readers, and with reason, as inerrant, omniscient and infallible, 
I do not well see how a blunt correction of this slight obliquity, as 
some might regard it, can be made.’ 

—James Pott & Co. announce ‘ Our Sacred Commission,’ by the 
Rev. Dr. F. R. Wynne; ‘Simplicity,’ bein 
Rev. F. W. Faber’s Conferences ; ‘My Comfort in Sorrow,’ by the 
Rev. Dr. Hugh Macmillan; and ‘Notes on Genesis,’ by the Rev. 
W. E. Pryke; ‘ Notes on Exodus,’ by the Rev. F. J. Fulford ; ‘ Notes 
on Joshua,’ by C. E. Johnson ; and ‘ Notes on Judges,’ by the Rev. 
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Descriptive pamphlet free. 
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IMPAIRED VITALITY RAILROADS, ETC. 
- ’ : ° ° ° 
Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites, THE 
PREPARED ACCORDING TO PROF. PERCY’S FORMULA, N EW YORK CENTRAL, 
Is the original, and only preparation of the Hypophosphites from animal Styled by the Press of Two 
meg bn opine tissue, acknowledged by scientists the most powerful restorer of Continents, 
t ital f 46 . > 
e vital forces. AMERICA’S 


Especially recommended for Brain Exhaustion, Nervous Prostration, Impaired 
Vitality, in Convalescence, Bronchitis, and as a preventive of Consumption. 


It sustains in vigor, mental and physical powers, prevents Nervous Disease. 


Pamphlet with testimonials from leading physicians, free. For Sale, / Cr OS by Co 
J : . 


None Genuine without the signature F. Crossv Co. printed on the 
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Now ready a limited de /u.xe edition of 
SHAKESPEARE'S 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


With an introduction by W. J. Rotrg, and etchings 
by Paut AvriL. 


Address, DUPRAT & CO., Publishers, 
349 Firtx AVENUE, - New York. 


STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 


Orders for new or old books promptly attended to. 
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PIERCE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
COLLEGE CITY, CALIFORNIA. 

A First-Class School for Ladies and Gentleman. 
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ealthy Location ; Reasonable Terms ; Several Courses 

and Degrees. Address, J. C. KEITH, Prest. 
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HERsT CoLiece, July 7, to Amgoat 10, 1891, Special 
Advantages. For “Tidiee Pe 

ddress Eat Ww. = MontTacugE. 





New Jersey, ayard St. 
HE MISSES XNABLE'S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL ror Girts anp Younc Women. 
One hour from New York. Resident Native 
French and German teachers. Terms $500. 





Connecticut, Simsbu 
AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNG LADIES- 
emg accessible, ree op healthful. Col. 
e pre tory, and special coures. 
” Ka eae Rev. J. B. MacLEAN. 


Massachusetts, Worces: 

OHN W. DA LZELL'S PRIVATE HOME 
SCHOOL for Boys, = West St.—Prepares for 
Harvard, etc. Send for Catalogue. 








New Jersey, Blairs‘ own. 
LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. BOTH 
B Sexes. John I. Blair Foundation. English, 
Latin, Greek, French, German, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, and Physical Culture. New Building, large 
endowment, low rates. J. H. SHumaker, Prin. 


ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Morrts- 
Town, New Jerszy. Twelfth year begins Sept. 
2gth. Terms, $250. Thorough instruction. 

Careful training. Summer Semon. O66 Address. 
for circulars, Sister SuPERIOR. 








Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter 
HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
Regular Winter course begins Oct-ber rst, 189. 
Send for catalogue, and address Davip StReETT, 
M.D., Dean. 


Seon, Ohio: Lawience and Third Sts 
ARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH AND CLASSI- 
CAL i iicun AND Day ScHOOL For YounG v-& * 
For sixteenth annual catalogue, address G. K 
BarTHOLoMEw, Ph.D. 


LE FRANCAIS. 


French Monthly Magazine. An invaluable help to 
French students and teachers. Free sample co Ad- 
dress BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Sq., New fork. 


Freehold, New Jersey. 

HE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY ADMITS 
to Smith, prong ms and Vassar, on certificate. 
Graduates from the Sem Course. Prepara- 

wry Class Art and Music. Home care. Miss Eunice 
D. Sewa t, Principal. 


New London 
BLicaty ai AND BACEWARD BOYS. THIS 
lor TEN suc! is the 
round. tful summer — winter Bond 
Careful physical and mental a by an i 
physician and teacher. Dr. A. N. WittiaMson. 


New York 
iWgnvikw ACADEMY, POUGHKEEPSIE, 
N. Prepares t 


College, oy Bi. pay Ban 
Organization. 























eee TECHNICAL 


DICTATIO 

\ at Office or Residence. 
BRONN & BRONN, 
Stenographers, JUDGE BUILDING, 110 Fifth Ave. 








= Military m” Wiseee & Amen, Prin- 
ree INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG La- 
rst Le ple 1 — anes 

region of 
Richmond and 483 i ior 


valerian hides Gro. G. Burizr, A.M., 





GREATEST RAILROAD.” 


All Trains arrive at and depart from 
Grand Central Station, 
Fourth Avenue and 42d St., New York. 


NORWICH LINE 


for Boston. All points North and East. Direct route 
to New London, Norwich, and Worcester. Steamcrs 
leave Pier 40 (oid number) North River, (next pier 
above Desbrosses St. Ferry,) daily, Sundays excepted, 
at 5:30 P.M. Tickets and staterooms secured at 5, 47, 
261, vet Fae 353),397) 717, 957, and 1,225 Broadway. 
In Brooklyn: 4 Court ‘St. and 33t Fulton. Offices 
Westcott’s Express, Pier 40 North River, and on 
steamers. Westcott’s —— will call for and check 
baggage from hotels and residences. 
G. W. BRADY, Agent. 


HOTELS. 
Boston, U.S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church 


THE VICTORIA, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, - PROPRIETORS. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY AND 11TH St., Op. Grace Cuurcn, N. Y. 


Enlarged by a new and handsome addition with all 
the latest improvements. Refitted and redecorated. 
In connection with the Hotel is 

















Taylor’s Restaurant and Cafe 


To which has been added a large and new Dinin 
Room: one of the paagp ona ya in the City. Es y 
adapted for luncheon and dinner pattion. Within ten 
minutes of every place of amusement. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


Pequot House, 


NEW LONDON, - CONN. 


Also, a number of desirable Furnished Cot- 
tages. For rooms and information apply to 


JOHN CHATFIELD. 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 


Tailors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y.! z= 


All the latest London fabrics re 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth (Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENTS FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. 10 ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 


























































